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THE CHARACTER OF OUR IMMIGRATION, 


PAST AND 
‘. PB, 


PRESENT * 


McSweeny 


FORSEEREY ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 


VHE subject of our immigration is 
perhaps the most discussed and 

_ least onderstocd public qtestion 
nuw before the people, On one side we 
fied un portion of our citizens claiming 
that all kinds of economic and social 
evils are to be attributed to tmomigra- 
tion, The supporters of the other side 
are equally positive that the nation's 
growth and progress are due to these 
ahen mices. The arguments pro and 
con are generally madt to prove a special 
case, and as such are not always to be 
reliedon., Onone thing both will agree, 
that for the poor of Europe, America 
spells “‘opparttinity."' Previous to the 
past five decades of emigration the world 
hes never witnessed such prodigious 
achievements, such wonderful enter- 
prise and real progress in all the things 
that santrbaltes to make 2 nation preat. 


WORLD MIGRATIONS 


The canses of migration haye been 
manifold, Now itwas famine, again the 
taste for conquest, that caused a people 


to take up its household goods and push 
out into unknown lands, Ambrtion 
fired the soul of one; religions persecu- 
tion or political revolutions milamed 
another: while the love of gold was 
always a potent factor. 

Emigration’ and 'inomigration,'* 
as we boderstand them, are Poenomena 
of moder life. [n prehistoric and his- 
toric times; up to the discovery of 
America, men moved in tribes and on 
eatects that were chiefly of conquest. 
In vain do we seck, in these migrations, 
for any parallel to the influx that is 
Dow PRIUTIOP Wpon 15. 

A new king of migration began with 
the discovery of America and the new 
toute to India around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and may be called ‘‘coloniza- 
tion.’" Those who took part in this 
Taovetient whlived the newly discovered 
counties, Great, merely for the purpase 
of booty; afterward for the establish- 
ment of trading posts, 

The beginning of this century dis- 
closed a movement far different from 
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either of these ; it is nota national, but 
a private one. The citizens of other 
states come here, not in concering 
hosts, hut a3 individuals—to uo naticn 
for the most part foreign to the one 
they left, in customs, in manners, and 
in goevernment. Ini a word, the migra- 
tions of the nineteenth century were not 
conquest or colonization, but *' emigra- 
tion.’ 

Long before history began to be re- 
corded, multitudes af people went ont 
from Central Asia. There the Aryan 
tice—tite most important of the human 
family—had its rise. But the popula. 
Hoth s00n otlgrew the means of sub- 
sistence. Miyration became 1 tecessily, 
The Celts fitst spread over Europe ; then 
cine the Teutons, Of the Semitic 
branch of the Aryan mice the Jews par- 
ticularly wandered farand wide. First; 
to Egypt they went; then, through the 
wilderness to Cannan: subsequently, in 
the various captivities to Babylon. 

Greek colonists formed fromthe begin- 
Hngan organized political body. Their 
firstecare, mpon settling in a strange land, 
was to found o city, and to erect in it 
those public buildings: that were essen- 
tial to-the social and the religious life of 
a Greek. The spot was usually seized 
by force and the inhabitants enslaved. 
This-sort of migration aided the father- 
land and bettered the condition of the 
people taking purtinit, for the migrants 
often made rapid progress in their new 
abeles, and added more arms: to: the 
strength of the mother country. 

Nowoluntary mtgrint ever left Rome ; 
the colonies.she sent forth were intended 
to bridle subjugated provinces, and, as 
a writer well said, ‘should be reparded 
father as the outposts of an immense 
army, the headquatters. of which were 
at Rome, than as an establishment of 
individuals who had bidden * adieu ' to 
their mother-country and Intended to 
maintain themselves in their new coun- 
try by their own industry."" 

Yet they were of advantage to the 


empire, for they strengthened her power 
pbroad, and alleviated the distress at 
home by remeving from the city a large 
number of the excessive population ; 
but that policy did not zenith aS per- 
MLANeNt INPrOvETIENt a8 Was anticipated, 
forthe city population increased in num- 
bers more rapidly than the surplus could 
be absorbed by the foundation of new 
colomies, . 

A great wave in the migration of ma- 
Hons was that which swept over Europe 
and buried forever, tuder it: onward 
rsh, the ald Roman Empire with its 
cvilization. Ont of this concguest grew 
chaos at first, then slowly new States 
began to rise wpon its Tuins, which were 
finally united in the Holy Roman Eim- 
pire ot the German nation; There were 
attempts, first by the Turks amd later 
by the Arabs, to better theit contitions 
by an invasion of Europe; but they 
were driven back by the sturdy Crn- 
saders; aod with theit driving back was 
rang down the curtain on that gigantic 
drama known os ‘' Migration of Na- 
tions ""—closed perhaps forever. 

Modern migration dates from the clis- 
covery of America, though it was not 
for centtities later that it assumed any 
great proportions. Europeans cate in 
large numbers; they were merchants, 
workers, and platters. The natives. 
furnished! the labor, The value of the 
colonies to the mother country was no 
langer merely ‘military ;"" it} was 
“eanttercial'” The planters received 
their capital from the home country and 
dispesed of their products aml! made 
their purchases there. Their intention 
was to build up a country that would be 
self-supporting and enjoy the same civ- 
ilizution as the mothercountry. Atthe 
samt time they did not separate them- 
selves from the parent, but continued 
under her political control. The rela- 
tions between the two countries were 
for the tost part friendly and loyal. 
They were still ‘Frenchmen’ or 
“ Englishmen" or ‘' Dutch,’ as. they 
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had been at home, The title of ‘*Ameri- 
can’ wes yet to come. 
mich ta say that the migrations.of these 
centuries, from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth, changed the whole aspect of the 
world, We can searcely pictur: to our- 
selves the limitations of medieval life 
confined within the bounds of western 
Europe. This colotivation established 
word commens ond brought the prod- 
nets of the whole carth to the inhah: 
itantsof Eirrope ; it magnified the scale 
of things ten-fold. It did more: it 
changed the-telative position of nation- 
alities ; it made the. English tice aud 
speech dominant throughout the worid. 


MARLY AMERICAN [MMIGHATION 


Butwith the Declaration of American 
Independence a new movement is the 
history of changes in peoples becatie 
evident. 
intensity almost every yeur, until it has 
become an important phenomenon of 
sotial life, It is notte be judged by 
any of the previous miyratory efforts ; 
it must rather he considered on its own 
basis andl With respect to its influence. an 
the civilization of modern Europe. 

The- Pugin fathers, feempe to New 
Bugland hecatnse of religious and politi. 
cal persecution, were the first real colo- 
tial settlers of America. It was real 
loveot Liberty and freedom that brought 
them, and not the visions of Indian 
wealth ormires of cold and fishenes of 
pearl. with with the Spanish adven- 
turers in Peru and Mexico had astern 
ished Etrrope, but the desire to worship 
God in their own way tnd to open on 
as¥lum to all wietims of oppression 
throughout the entire work 

At the same time emigrants from Hal- 
land bial cominented the settlement of 
Manhattan Island, aud Enylish settlers 
came tothe western part of Long Island, 

Contemporanconsiy, Gustavus Adol- 
phus—at war with the Ca tholicpowers— 
wished to found a new Sweden in Amer: 
ica, which wold be devoted to the up- 


It 16 not too’ 


It has since then. grown in 


lifting of the Lutheran religion, and he 
sent acolony of Swedes tothe Delaware. 

Peter Stuyvesant, when he was gay. 
érnar of New. Netherlanis, became in- 
volved ion difficulties with the New 
England colonies, and also with thise 
Swedish settlers on the Delaware: and 


while be failed in his attempt to: get the 


New England colonies under the Dotch 
tule, le did succeed in defeatine the 
Swedes, who accepted Dutch sover- 
eirguty. 

Religious toleration was the rule, and 
Bohemian, English, French, Germans, 
Italians, antl Swiss were imdticed to 
come to the new colony, 

Another colony of great importance 
to the country wos that founded by 
Loni Baltimore in Maryland, This 
colony was Catholic, but the principle 
of religious freedom, which has <ince 
become a part of our national life, was 
hrst imangurated m this territory, 

French Tiguenots, coming here after 
the edict af Nantes, Totmed an impor- 
tant settlement in the south, 

The Quakers. who came to the ited 


States tm the latter part of the ith cen- 


tury, by the straigltforwardnessof their 
dealings with the indians, did much to 
supplemert the civilizine thilwence that 
was belo carried on bv the Jesuits in 
French Canada. to whem no little credit 
is due. Withowt regard to their per- 
soul comfort or sufely, these priests in- 
stituted a mussianary work among: the 
Hurons, Trequois, and Algonyuins, 

wWhichtasted until the anniiiation of the 
Huren tibe. Ther entered into the 
laity life of the Indians, and it required 
years of good example to make the 
slightest impression. Their sufferings 
and martyrlen are [neredible: but as 
fast as ome was massacred another was 
sent to take his place. and the tecog- 
nition of the uritan governor of New 
E ngland In tuvitine Jest missionaries. 
to be bis pucsts and the guestsof the 
colony is the best proof that these 
Protestants were convinced of the ex- 
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cellence and far-reaching influence of 
these Canutinn priests. Their buman- 
izing influence wis felt forever after- 
watd, The [Indians come to know that 
they could depend upon the word of 
these missionarics and the Qunkers, 
Which made their subse went “dealings 
with all white men more peaceful, 

Not the least important of the ahen 
forces that combined to make the colo- 
tial history of this country were the 
thousanrls. of Insh, who were sent to 
England nfter the time of Cromwell, 
compelled to give up their Lnsh names, 
and given such names as ‘° Brown,” 


White’ “Black.” ‘*farpenter,"’ 
' Shoemaker,"’ e¢te., after they set- 


tled in Virgitin and northward. It is 
stated]—-which fact seems ta he borne 
out by the parliamentary discussions ia 
England after the war of the Revolu- 
tion—that one-third of the American 
soldiers in the Revolution were of Trish 
birth or descent. 

This short history of the colonial set- 
thlement of the United States 15 necessary 
in order to emphasize the point that 
what we call ‘“Ammerican character’’ is 
really a combination of the racial char- 
acteristics of the alien forces that came 
to the United States prior to the War 
of the Revolution, AS President-Roose- 
velt said: in whoting of New York city 
of t775: 

“New York's population was com- 
posed of various races, differing widely 
in blood, telipion, and conditions: of 
life. In fact, this div ersity has always 
heen the dominant note of New York. 
No sooner had one-set of varying ¢ele- 


ments been fused together than another 


stream has been poured inte the eru- 
erie. '* 

In New York purticularly this cliver- 
sity of race issmost noticeable, Baron 
Stenben wasa Prossian; Hanulton was 
bor among the West Itdtan IsJaneds, 
of Scotch parents; Hoffman, the son of 
Swedish parents; Herkimer, a German; 
Jay, Dutch; Clinton, Irish; Schuyler, 


Hollander; Morris,Welsh. Thisamal- 
gam of blood ‘ond diverse races has re- 
sulted in the acknowledged highest ua- 
tional choracter known to the civilized 
world, ane the fusion of thetr ideas -las- 
hal immense effect on the permanency 
af the institutions we tow enjoy. 


[IMMIGRATION DURING NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

It 15 not necessary to go deeply into 
the story of immigrmtion during the 
early part of the post century, It is 
interesting, pathetic, ane im some af its 
details horrible; In the suburbs of 
Montreal is a stone with the inscription 
that it is ‘sacred to the memory of six 
thoimsand emigrants who. died of ship 
fever in one year—18q7."" The condi- 
tidms oF immigration were thes vastly 
different. Immigrants were subjected 
to treatment that would seem Incredible 
now, Mostof them could not pay their 
passage, and were sold-on arrival by 
the shipping companies into temporary 
servitude as ‘indented servants.'’ Dur- 
ing the whole of the elwhteenth century 
the prepayment of passape was the ex- 
ception and subsequent slavery the mule, 
As a consequence old people would at 
sell well, and theit children had to serve 
longer to make wp for them. Wheun- 
ever a ship arnyed at New Work or 
FPhifadelphia, the immigrants were pat 
up at public sole. Pamiliesawere + 
rated forever. A taster not wishing 
to keep his Servant conld trinsfer him 
to another, Parents sold their children 
for a peniod of years in order to became 
free themselves. The treatment of these: 
poor creatures can. be easily imagined. 
This state of affairs continued until 
iSig.when a law was passer] conrpelling 
certain improvements and the manifest- 
ing of emigrants from i820, Since this 
law went into effect the number of im- 
Iniprants arriving yearly has practically 
been an almost imfallible industrial ba- 
rometer, 

The variations in our immigration 
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represent the ups and downs of business 
and commercist prosperity. The busi- 
mess panics of 1837. "57, “$3, ani '93 
wre Hecurately recdctled, tuking about 
two years to make their influence felt. 
In short, although the chart on page 6 
shows sitnply the number of imiaivrants 
who have come to the United States since 
we began to take immigration statistics, 
it isa most accurate financial history 
during that time. 

The sear 18#1—82 anatks the climax 
of the olderimmigration and the begin- 
ting of the mew, That from Treland, 
Which received its impetus from the her- 
tible conditionof their native land thi rty- 
five yeurs before, was still continuing 
with undiminished force, That from 
Germany reached tn (882 its maxim 
of ro3z,oce. It, too, receiver! ite first 
Hupuise in 147, in the depressed pod ws- 
trial conditions inwhich revolutions and 
politieal disturbances had left the coun- 
try, lt there 16 no special reason for a 
maximiiin during that year, onlessit be 
‘a knowledge of the peculiar opportu. 
nities then offered by this country and 
the infections example of others who 
were starting tm this direction. 

The Germans comimyg to the United! 
States have brenof differenttypes, First, 
ju the early part of the century, 
syivania Germans were hyper-orthodox 
Lutherans : in 1548, Free- Thinkers, fol- 
lowed by Raman Catholics and Social 
Democrats. | 

The Scandinavian, which completes 
the list of the deatinctive elements of this 
older im 
frated, not because of any seriots polit- 
ical or industrial conilitions Hke the 
others just metitionvd, but hecatse of the 
special inducements which this-country 
offered him to potsuc here the same yo- 
cations to which he wos accustomed at 
home with the hope of greater Tewards, 

The horizon of the Germans, Irish, 


ated Scandinavians was filled with the 


one rochant adeaof making for then- 
Selves a home in this country, and of 


Penn- 


mivration, séems to have emi- 


differences in language. 


becoming in the highest sense Arterican 


citizens. 

Such an immigration as that of :882 
represents the natural increase of a por 
nintion of about 50,000,000 people. 
other words, we had then a roveiae 
population almost. equal to our own, 
contributing to our growth by its matar- 
tal inerease.. 

To the ordinary person livin outside 
the great cities, the designation *‘im- 
Migrant’ brings to inind the Irish, 
Germans, or Scandinayvians—the people 
just mentioned—whoa, even up to 1885, 
constituted such an overwhelnting ta- 
jority of the total arrivals at our ports, 
They may still be seen everywhere—in 
the manufacturing trades or as shop 
keepers, household servants, merchants, 
aod prof]essional men. They hove bet- 
tered their condition in life and added 
to the general prosperity of the country 
as well. 

Seeing them on all sides, the winin- 
formed observer fails to realize that 
their compatriots are no longer conting, 
but in their stead are new foress-—Medd- 
iterranean, Oriental, and Slavic races— 
whose predominance in numbers at pres-. 
mnt 1 abrecebotes. 

The Carpathian ad Baltic Moun- 
tains-are nearer the mining «districts of 
Penweylronia today than Boston was 50 
veirs ago. 


[IMMIGHANTS FROM ITALY, AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, ASD RUSSIA 


In 9882 a cirele drawn over the map 
of Europe, taking in all points from 
Which we Were receiving: tmumicrants, 
woold have its center m the city of 
Paris. In tgo2 4 e¢trele of the same 
sive, Including the sonrce of the present 
iminigtation to the United States, wetted 
have its center located m Constinti- 
nople. 

In classifying immigration, the Inmmi- 
gration Bureau relies in the main upon 
Let 1s now at- 
tempt to briefly note their more marked 
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THe CHaracrer oF Our IMMIGRATION ,, 


Ticial chatacterstics and the motives 
which actuate their coming. 

From Italy, Austria, and Russia, in 
the order named, we-are receiving the 
present immigration. 

htaly encourages emigration and de- 
rives much benefit therefrom, 

The economic conditions of Austro- 
Hungary are such that there is every 
inducement for the peasant class to seek 
the prosperity which this country offers, 

Attempts have been made to provide 
employment by large appropriations for 
State tuilroads ond canals, but sithout 
apparent effect. Seen from this side. 
there seems to bé an unceasing wor be- 
tween Bohemian arid German, Croat, 
Pole,and Hungarian, which permanently 
threatens the mation's progress, while 
parliamentary efforts seem to be limited 
to the playful exchange of inkpots,rules, 
and cuspiders between opposing factions. 

The real Russian never comes to the 
Unite! States, except an occasional sti- 
dent ot business man. The govern- 
ment's policy iste encourage those racial 
ements who doe not accept the national 
Telizgion and customs to leave, and keep 
the others at home. There are at least 
So welldefined races it Russia, each 
with adifferent language. [tis not nec- 
essary to de more bere than to call atten- 
tion to the mighty strides with which 
Russia is pushing to the front in com- 
tierce and modern methods. Like Rug- 
land and Germany, this country will weer 
every effort to keep those of its citixens 
who will fight within the jurisdiction of 
its flag. | 

First of all racially, in numerical im- 
portance in the year just passed, stand 
the Ttalians, with 196,208 arrivals-— 
159,229 being southern Italians, aecord- 
ing to our classification and comme from 
Sicily and that portion of Ltaly south of 
Rome, 

This part of Italy was already repre- 
sented in the immigration twenty years 
ago, but was compased chiefly of arti- 
sans, barbers, restaurant keepers, fruit 


venters, etc. Now the majority of Ital- 
1am immigrants enter the field of un- 
skilled Inbor, 

A. people who have contributed a 
share at least toward bringing an todi- 
vided country out of the turmoil of 2,000 
years. of European wars and politics 
deserve the right to be cewakdas favir- 
ably in a consideration of their ultimate 
inflmence upon the untional life of their 
atlopted tanec. 

The Italians come here: to work and 
they do work, atul their potentiality for 
improvement and progress is remarka- 
ble, and while they are ** birds of pass- 
age,” this tendency is lessening year by 
year. The objection to this race is in 
its adherence to the idea that they are 
colonists of the mother land, and while 
here, subject to ber authority. The 
“La Colona’’ idea makes the aesimuila- 
tion of the Italian much more diffenit. 

Our history shows that while our 
early colonial settlers were dependent 
upon their government entirely for sup- 
port, they were a motley set of shiftless 
adwvernturers, Left to themselves, they 
became brave and daring pioneers. 

The northern Italian isa type which 
belongs to the older period of immigra- 
tion, and has little to differentiate him 
in economic possibilities fram the Swiss, 
French, or Germans, It is interesting 
to note, however, that the Italian an- 
archistis the prodiuct of northern, rather: 
than of southern, Italy, 

Next in numerical importance stand 
the Hebrews, with 106,236, who, with 
the exception of a few hundred, belong 
to that branch of the Hebrew race which 
for centuries has found its home in Rus- 
sia, Awstria, and Roumania. A Hebrew 
element has existed in our population 
fromitsearliest history. The immigra- 
tion of this particular branch, however, 
dates back scarcely twenty years, and is 
distinctive from the fact that it has been 
largely artificial andl assisted) from the 
start. They come to stay, to cast their 
lat with us for wealorwoe. They come 
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intesponse to no demand forthat which 
they can bring, and are unfitted by lack 
af physical development to enter the 
general industrial field, They bring 
with them, however, intellects which 
are the products of thousands of years of 
mental training and sharpened by exer- 
cist cLETReOHT hostile surratindings, A Jew 
has his face torned toward the hiture, 
aod, by virtue of the tremendous power 
of his religion, has been able to impress 
himself as» living force in every coun- 

try inthe world exeept China. Coming 
to England ten rears before they came 
here, the same industrial problems of 
crowding in certain trades and working 
in sweat shops were manifested, but 
there, as here, they have by organiza- 
tion been able to practically tree them- 
selves. In New York today in the 
Sweating trades alone the Jew hos been 
pushed upward by the Italians, and they 
in turn are being uplifted by the Arme- 

Tinh and Syrian coamimge into this incdus- 
trial feld. 

The Polish iminigrmtion now amounts, 
in rourn) numbers, to sbout 67,000 per 
year, equally divided between Ruseia 
and Galicia, with about one thousand 
from the Polish provinces of Germany, 

The woes of Poland have uroused 
world-wide sympathy for a hundred 
years. In the pest its political dis- 
turbances have given tise to an, Immil- 
ration largely taking on the character 
of exile. For thirty yenrs the objec- 
tions to Russia's policy in its Polish 
provinces have been more sentimental 
than practical, and Polish untnigration 
in its modern sense i= due not to perse- 
cution- at home, but rather to the dis- 
covery of a profitable feld for employ- 
ment here for laborers of the peasant 
class, More, perhaps, than any other 
element in this Inter immigration, ex- 
eept the Hebrew, it comes here to stay. 
As we see them they are illiterate, 
stronply religious, and twmxlerately am- 
bitious to‘become citizens, In Buffalo, 
or instance, where they have a large 


settlement, they are buying homes, and 
their mortgages are regarded as the 
most desirable sort of investment. — 

Weare now teceiving every year close 
pan 30, 5c Slovaks, from: the motmnt- 
qinos regions of northern Hiungary— 
a Slavish people, speaking a tongue 
thin to the Boltemian, living in their 
awn lands in nid huts without clim- 
evs. 

They, too, areextremely iUliterate, and 
turbulent undérleadership. These peo- 
ple have, nevertheléss; a stranp imstinct 
of sincerity amd honesty and a higher 
degree of personal self-reliance thin 
inst branches of the Slavish race. They 
ean call ip no past tecord of prominence 
in the milder arts, but point with pride 
too language and territorial boundary 
which has remained intact through cen- 
tiries of atte nipted foreign ayeression, 
Sturdy, robust, and inured to hardships, 
they have no difficulty in finding a place 
in our industrial ayster. They exhibit 
aatrong and apparently increasing ten- 
deney to teturm to their Hungetian 
mountain sides, amd have as yet given 
little inclication of the direction 1n which 
their futire influence upon this natian 
will Le. . 

The fertile country of central Hun- 
gary furnishes Ho enn izrants, but further 
north, in the districts bess favored by 
niture thereis anemigration of Magyars 
amounting toubout 25, oo0n vedr. They 
are evidently induced by the example af 
the Slovaks, whom they resemble in 
every way except language, the former 
being of Slavish and the latter of ‘Turn- 
nian ongin, The same similarity con- 
tinwes here—hboth seek the same general 
localities and enter the same field of 
labor as the Poles and Lithuanians. 

The Croatians and Slovenians. from 
the south of Austria, have only com- 
méenced ta come to this:conntry in the 
last cs years, and have already colo- 
tics in souther California and Oregon, 
With targe numbers in the Pennsylvania 
mines, 
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From Carnolia, Kratwners have been 

comme here for To years, following 
some Krainer missionaries who came 
here and scttled on the northwestern 
border. These missionaries have been 
fallowed by their countryinen who have 
formed settlements, They are tn tost 
respects a desirable people, and come 
here to remain, aml are rapidly hecom- 
ity citivens. 
Dalmatian settlements. are rapidly 
forming in the United States, especially 
m the more growing sections of Cali- 
Tarhia, 

The whole Balkau territory is begin- 
ning to feel the fever of emigration, and 
only the prohibitive tates for passage 
keep the semi-clvilized tribes of Bostiin, 
Servia, Herzgovinin, and Bulgari from 
coming here, Inthe near fore cheap 
river transportation will be provided on 
the Danube. River to the Black Sea, 
whence they can came to the United 
States. Ther we may expect them in 
arge ntimbers. 


THE FINNS 


Up te 1899 the Finlandeéers bad lived 
contentediy enongh under Russian rile, 
and, on the whole, the Czars punctili- 
auely observe! their oath ta maintain 
inviolate the constitational liberties of 
Finland. In that year, however, the 
present Crar wiped out the Finnish con- 
stitution amd promulgated a rescript that 
all questions held by the Russian min- 
isters at St Petersburg to concern the 
Muscovite Himpire of old should be 
treated by them aml Finland pot under 
the general conditions of other Rirssia, 
Prior to that tine no enactment had the 
force of law tnless tt emanated from the 
Finnish Pariament, The protest on 
the part of Finland to this action was 
tmmediately responded to by almost 
“every other civilized country in the 
world, but without avail, The press is 
muzzled, the right of public meetings 
prohibited, and private gatherings for- 
clhly dispersed. In July, rgor, by spe- 


cial ukase, the Finnish military act of 
tas was abrogated atul the army braken 
up. Those Finnish officers who did not 
choose to serve in Russian regiments 


Were sent Lito pr vate life. 


When we consider that among the 
Finnish people it is stated that only one 
man in ',200 cannot read por write, 
while in Russia the illiteracy ranges 
from 47 to 66 per cent, according to dls 
tricts, and Finnish customs, languave, 
manners, religion, and idenls are ull 
different, it seems that this movement 
will practically destroy the Finnish peo- 
ple. Inisag we commenced to vet what 
promised ta be a considerable 1 inthe ra 
tian from this territory, but the British 
government, alert to the aivantage af 


securing such adesrable people, have, 


hy reason of special inducements, di- 
vetted the Finns to Australla and other 
British colonies, 

Greek immigration consists mainly of 
boys and young men, there being but 
ane woman tothirty males. Sone work 
in mille in Massachusetts, but the bulk 
are browghi over to peddle fruit and 
peaunts, in which business they are 
displacing the Italians, [tis-generally 
understood that they are brought over 
by padtones and paid $ro0 per year for 
their services in peddling. 

The Syrian immigrition now amounts 
toovet 3,000 vearly. The movement 


seemed to receive an impetus by the 


World's Fairof 493. Like the Greek, 
they are mainly controlled by patrones, 
Though the movement is actually less 
thant ten years ald, Syrians are now 
trudging over the w hole of the Western 
continents with their packs and baskets 
ofgew-paws. Theyare not only around 
the well-settled districts, but areactually 
among the remote fishing hamlets of 
Newfoundland and Gaspe, everywhere 
among the villagesot Mexion, in Brazil, 
Argentina, and in Patagonia. 

In character they have changed little 
since they were described in the Old 
Testament, ‘“Phey have all the vices of 
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the oriental races, but without many of 
the virtues, They are the toughest 
problem that official and private charity 
has to meet in the communities in which 
they ltve. 


CHINESE 


Ever since the beginning of time there 
has been a constant struggle for assimti- 
lation between races, in which the:ab- 
sorbent quality of the United States has 
proven superior to that of every other 
mation ain the world, with the single 
excvption of the Chinese. 

(On the other hand, assimilation of 
the Chinese is impossible. ‘Pheir fe- 
enndity and Jack of interest in any other 
civilization but their own, their habits 
and customs and unwillingness to ac- 
eepe new ideas, offers no material to 
Work on. 

One of our best and clearest thinkers 
on this question claims that the danger. 
from Chinese immigration is that, if 
allowed to come here unopposed, they 
Wil in time monopolize all industrial 
necupations, and the American people, 
hoth of native and alien descent, will 
shrink to a superior caste, whe would 
lempornnly hold their own in govern- 
ment, elucation, and colture, butavould 
finally and hopelessly be displaced as a 
Tace, ail American labor and Amenecan 
manhood would diminish and fade away 
before the influx of this inferior and 
prolite race from the Orient, as in clas- 
sic times the Latin husbandman van- 
ihe! before the endless number of 
slaves poured into Italy by triumphant 
generals. 

One of the most interesting questiotis 
in connection with the Chinese is their 
climatic adaptability. While it is: be- 
youd question that the Norther races 
of Teutonic and Celtic descent are supe- 
nor economically and militarily over all 
known races of the earth, in climates 
diferent from their own they are un- 
able to compete with inferior races. 

The Latin races—French, Spanish, 
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[taltan, and Portugiese—aremiuch more 
successful in tropical settlements than 
the English or (serman; but the most 
remarkable adaptability to climatic con- 
ditions is mamicsted by the Chinese: 
They succeed in the far South, where 
the white man cannot lve, ind are suc- 
ecasfully working in the North, where 
the mean temperature is below freezing. 
The trouble with the Chinese is-that 
they are yoo million strong. [tis to the 
interest of the Chinese yovernment to 
allow them to migrate to foreign lands. 
The history of Eorope shows that the 
Jews have clutg to racial chicracteristics 
with the utiost temcity since they were 
driven out of Alexandria by Cyril, 
They have gone From one country to 
another; have been oppressed. and have 
absorbed the best traits of all with whom 
they came in contact. They have at- 
tained prominence in the business and 
financin) marketsthe world over. Wher- 
ever they have gone they have alwars 
remained Jews—itrue to ‘their religions 
and tacialideas. Wiole they have been 
able to maintain their racial individ- 
nality in every other country, whole 


tribes have gone into China, and i in the 


course of a hondred yeors have been 
completely absorbed. 

No foreign influence has ever gone 
into China that has made the slightest 
impression on the Chinese race, and 
while they have been the migrant race of 
the world, they always remain Chinese. 
Their history in California, where fo 
per cent are professional criminals, does 
aot show any special reason for encour- 
aging more to-come, 


OUR Te SORANCR OF THE PROPLES 
ALENDING INTO THE “AMERI- 
AN RACE 


For fifty years we have been getting 
alien emigrants, and most of our people 
have become secust to the sight of 
foreigners, but as a mutter of fact they 
know very little about them—whence 
they come, their racial traits or habits. 
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T have spoken to high-school gather- 
ingsand teachers, and have been utterly 
amazed at the lack of knowledge of geng- 
raphy, and especially of racial geog- 
raphy, which is manifested throughout 
the United States. 

If it is true that each incoming racial 
element leaves its indelible imprint on 
the character of the people of the United 
States, and that our national character 
has been built wp from the diverse races 
that have come here, it would seem to 
be unquestioned that our educational 
methods should include the study of 
racial gederaphy to equip students who 
are being turned out of our colleges with 
aknowledge of the races that are an- 
nually conting into the American life, 
atl especially with their economic, 
moral, and social effect on the commt- 
nity. The National Geographle Society 
can well initiate this work by agitating 
fora more comprehensive and scientific 
study of racial weography in our various 
institutions of learning in the United 
States, 

‘The Romansand the Greeks regarded 
all strangers as barbarians, Most say- 
age tribes have noe word to differentiate 
between these two terms: 

This feeling, inherited through the 
ages; is at the bottom responsible for 
unthinking opposition toe Lnmigratian, 
am! unfortunately comes often) from 
those who were themselves aliens but a 
short time before, As the proselyte be- 
comes the most rabid opponent of his 
former religion, so the recently natural- 
ged foreigner is often the loudest in his 
demands to close the doors-to others. 





Migration and the tendency of races. 


to move from one place toanother have 
been the strongest instincts in homan 
nature, The counter-instinct, equally 
strony, of self-preservation has made the 
opposition of the resident races always 
to be considered, As the Greeks and 
Romans considered a stranger a lar- 
barian and an enemy, so did the first 
colonial settlers of the United States re- 
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gard later comers as a danger to them. 
AS early as 1765, a5 told by Edward 
Eggleston, William Penn expressed him- 
self as being apprehensive of the coming 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch to his colony. 

In 18g and 1820, although the migra- 

tion of that period was very small, the 


thunicipal authorities of New Y ork ex- 


pressed apprehension as to the effect on 
the public institutions of the 10,000 of 
12,000 ltmiprants, the total number of 
tlie arrivals at that period, 

In 1850 the Know-nothing movement 
was the direct result of the exodus of 
the Trish and Germans to the United 
states, which bad bezun in the 40's. 

The discussion of the Kansas and 
other border states land acts in the qo's 
and 50's, concerning the question as to 
whether the aliens should have the 
privilegé of occupying these lands on 
the same terms as the natives, brought 
forth expressions of opinion from Clay, 
Calhoun, and Sewanl, which were gen- 
erally expressions of fear as to the eco- 
nomic effect on the United States of the 
introduction of these aliens. 

Washington, Madison, and Jefferson, 
in the early life of the Republic, gave 
the question some attention, and were 
in turn either openly opposed to or 
doubtful as to the effect of the intro- 
duction of alien races. 

The Civil War and the immediate 
respomse of the alien residents of the 
United States in enlisting to enter the 
ames of the North stopped emigration 
discussion for twenty years, 


WHAT WILL HE THE EFFECT OF OR 
USCHECRED DOIMIGRATION 


During all the years that immigta- 
tion inspection has been in progress nin 
stepe hove been taken to scientifically 
ascertuin the real danger or value to the 
United States of the fmmigrant forces 
coming to this country. The imyestt- 
gations of the Bureaw of Labor have 
shown that the economic dangers that 
were feared in the early so's bave not 
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been reahzed. Since 18zo0 wages have 
steadily risen, the conditions of employ- 
ment have been tmproved, and the hours 
of labor reduced, The purchasing power 
of every dollar earned has been increased 
hy 60 percent, and this during the pe- 
riod of heaviestimmiration, It would 
be unfair to claim that immigration had 
any influence in this connection; rather 
we should attribute it to the organiza- 
tion of labor; and, broadly speaking, 
labor ofvanivations have been supported 
by and have found their best members 
among the immigrants. Whatever dan- 
wer there muy be isin the undue pre- 
pottderance of criminals, insane, and 
these becoming public charges. ‘There 
1810 Means of accurately determining 
how much damage has been done in this 
direction, of whether the undoubted 
beneficial effects, which have been dem- 
onstrated in a thotisand directions, can 
beofiser. Inimigrants come here at the 
age when people are most liable to com- 
mitcrmes. They are freed from moral 
restraint and all fear of loss of caste, 
which, even in the lowest order of so- 
clety, ix, next to-teligiog, the strongest 
deterrent to crime: Some dav we may 
hupe to see both sides fairly weighed 
and an exact judgment rendered, which, 
with our defective sources of informa 
tron, is not possible today. 

When we consider this question it 
compels us to pause in wonder-as to 
what ts effect will be on the future of 
the American people, If, in spite of 
our institutions and forms of govern- 
ment, the allen races that have already 
come and are still coming can succeed 
in undermining our religious, political, 
and economic foundations, it will he 
becanse we willingly saccomb, through 
inertia, to their influences, Rome, 
Babylon, and all the nations of the 
world that have follen have done so 
because they abandoned their moral, 
religious, and social ideals, their de- 
cline in most cases being contemporane- 
ots with the introduction at alien races, 
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If such ts to be the result in tits coun- 
try, it will simply be history repeating. 
itself: but I have confidence enough ino 
the morals and ‘character of the Ameri- 
can people to believe that the races in- 
troduced amonp ms will take from us 
atily that which ts good, and through 
education we will give them stability 
and the power to become thoroughly 
assimilated, 

The privilege of intercourse with ua- 
tive children and school instruction lifts 
up the immigrant in the second gener- 
ation to the level of his fellows. 

The children of the ignorant, illiter- 
ate, and once despised (German and Irish 
have grown up to match the mative 
American of several generations in 
brawn and bratn, wit and culture, and 
ure today working with them, side by 
side, in every line of social, scientific, 
intellectual, political, and mechanical 
endeavor. 

This is easily understood when we 
watel the avidity with which foreign 
ehildren embrace the educational od- 
vantages of our schools, and especially 
note their docilitv and amenability to 
discipline. They have o practical tdea 
of the value of education and regard it 
AS an asset to incréase their earning ca- 
pacity, During the past few years in 
New York the end of each schol term 
shows that the Jewish children have 
obtained more honorsthan all the others 
nit tagether. 


CONTRACT-LABOR LAW 


T have not the time to take up in de- 
tail the question of the violation of the 
alien contract-labor law by aliens, but 
it is a most important matter and is de- 
serving of attention, For a number of 
years after its passage but little effort 
was made in the direction of its en- 
forcement. Subsequently, after the 
service passed under federal control,-a 
Vigorous attempt was made to show te- 
sults-that afterward were found by the 
labor organizations to be worthless, 
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cruel, and unnecessarily severe to the 
lMMmipgrants: 

The alien contract-labor law, which 
was pease! for the protection of the 
AMencan workmen, to Prevent the in- 
troduction of alien laborers to take the 
place of mative labor ou. strike, is so 
well known i Evrope that those de 
siting can violate this law with impuo- 
Hity, inasmuch os the only means of 
detecting such violations ts the immi- 
grants own confession, 

A system has grown up whereby 
aliens are brought to this country to 
work under contract, and the place of 
cmplovinent, the mane of the emplover, 
and all the essential facts which, if in 
the knowledge of the alien and ad- 
mitted hy him to the inspecting officer, 
might convict him are withheld irom 
hum itil after-his arrival here. This 
system, which has been in active opera. 
tlon for several vears, is responsible for 
the open and flagrant violation of this 
law. The law needs to be strengthened: 
the real danger to the American work- 
man, however, does mot come from the 
aliens coming under contract, but from 
the class'so well described! in the Presi- 
dent's annual message as “' below a cer- 
tain standard of econemic fitness: to 
“enter our industrial fields as comipeti- 
tots with Anrerican labor,** 

There isomore dunger from a dozen 
‘liens who are thrown on the streets af 
New York penniless and friendless, and 
compelled to take any situations that 
they can get, without regard to wages 
oF Conditions, or starve, than from dow- 
ble or treble the number of contract 
laborers. 

The first tieans the lowering of all 
stundards of living, anid is bevoud com: 
petition; the latter at its worst can be 
partially kept under coutrol, even with 
Our present defective laws and adverse 
court decisians 

The intending traveler is schoolel ta 
pass every question long before sailing, 
and when a cew-scheme to evade the 
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law is discovered and provided against, 
it only takes about a month for the 
immigrant arriving to know all about 
the new rerulation. 

Anarchists and criminals are not boast- 
ing of their record before inspection, 
and while the proportion of immigrants 
Who aetnally possess criminal records at 
home is comparatively stall, those that 
have criminal proclivities constitute a 
larger proportion, Many of the fornter 
class, ood most of the latter; will be 
able to evade any form of inspection 
that may be devised. Their undesira- 
bility can only be demonstrated by their 
eureers After landing in this country. 
Ttis perfectly proper to adopt any mess- 
ures to prevent the coming of such pro- 
ple. But however well such an inspec- 
hon service be organized and conducted. 
it must, to accomplish toany extent the 
desired object, he supplemented by some 
provision for apprehending and deport- 
ing those who gain admission to the 
country from lack of evidence wt the 
time of examination to show that they 
are not entitled to land. 


THE EXAMINATION OF- ISEMIGRANTS 


Inimipration inspection,in the sense of 
sifting: the desirable from the undesira- 
ble and deporting those not coming wp 
td a certain standard, has only been in 
Operation-sitice 1890. Prior to1ss7 in- 
coming aliens landed at the docks In 
that year, mostly for health reasons, 
Castle Garden was opened as an immi- 
grant landing station,continuing as such 
until tye, 

Sectetary Windom in that year took 
the service under federal control and 
maved the station tothe Barge Office in 
New York, The building of a new 
woodertr station at Ellis [sland caused the 
removal there in 1892; in 1897 this was 
burned down, necessitating again going 
to the Barge Office for over three vears. 
The pew tmmigrant beildings on Ellis 
Island are especially constructed far the 
Work of recciving examining detaining, 
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and giving medical attention to the in- 
coming hosts, as many as 7,000 having 
arrived in one day. 

We ure fortunate in having associated 
with us a Jarge number of carmest and 
hard-working missionaries, representing 
every race and religious denomination, 
whose constant presence not only brings 
comfort aml help to the arriving alien, 
but also acts as a powerful protection 
against extortion or abuse of any char- 
acter. Every vear since coming under 
federal contral the conditions surrannd- 
ing the immigrant have improved, antil 
today lie is absolutely free from organ 
imed plunder. 

Jn former days, as one of the state 
commissioners said in 6g, they were 
robbed and plondéred from the day of 
their departure to the moment of their 
arrival at their sew homes, by almost 
every one with whom they canie m con: 
tnet. They were treated worse than 
beasts and less cared for than slaves, 
who, whatever their condition may be 
in other respects, represented a smatier 
or larger amount of capital, aml as val- 
tiable chattels received from the owners 
some help anil protection. 

There seemed to be a secret league, a 
tucit conspiracy on the part of all parties 
dealing with immigrants, to fleece and 
pluck them without merey, and haral 
them from hand to hand a5 long as any- 
thing could be made ontof them. The 
thousands whe died from ill treatment 
cn the vovage were thrawn into the 
ocear with as littl ceremony as old 
sacks or broken tools. If crosses and 
tombstones could be erected on the 
water as on the western deserts, the 
routes of the immigrant vessels from 
Europe to America would long since 
have assumed the appearance of crowded 
cemeteries, | 

While every means isemployed by the 
federal government to provide precau- 
tiowary ticasures, petty extortion from 
inunigrants will exist as long. as credu- 
lity and ignorance exist on one side and 
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human depravity on the other; but I can 
confidently assert that every legitimate 
means, almost amounting to paternal- 
ism, is exercised by the immirration 
service to give the arriving immigrant 
that frst impression of our lows and 
form of government that will place him 
onthe road to good citizenship, while 
at the same time strictly carrying out 
the present defective laws, 

[nevery other kind of function which 
comes within the purview of govern- 
ment officials, the bing to be dealt with 
is therchandise or fnances, while in the 
Immigration servicer we have to deal 
with people, Notwo persons will look 
alike, nor can any rule be established 
that will make human beings equal; 
therefore the sesult of inspection aust 
depend, in a large measute, on the dis- 
cretion of the examining official. The 
best Jawin the world, with poor off- 
cals, would be of litthe protection to 
the country, while the presetit law, in-. 
sufficient as it if in many respects, hus 
done wonders in keeping out undestra- 
bles. Immigration inspection shoukl 
be considered jist ax much a patrotic 
aaty as ts fighting for the honor of the 
flag. 

Hy of present system of selection, 
the officers charged with this delicate, 
responsible, and most important duty 
are chosen for their positions under the 
sane methods andl with the same test 
as would be applied to men whose duty 
is to weigh coal, merchandise, or add 
up accounts. Under the present con- 
ditions, the authority. to pass inmei- 
gTants is mainly in the control of the 
oficers who were originally appointed, 
not because of thetr geal or sympathy 
with the spirit which prompted immi- 
gration legisintion, but because they 
had knowledge of foreign languages, 
which enabled them to converse with 
the incoming aliens, Special induce- 
ments should be given to natives-of the 
United States who will 61 themselves 
lingnistically, in addition to the other 
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qualifications, to enter the service, From 
top to bottom, itshould be placed upona 
scienuihe basis, entirely outside the con- 
trol of politics. 

The voluntary, unsought, and uns 
licitel! emigration to the United States 
has been the means of building up an 
intellectual, energetic, amd prosperous 
community, Onur country has received, 
not the high born, but the strong and 
always the appressed, whose past history 
made them wll the more uppreciate their 
condition bere. 

The children of the colonial period 
were pished upwards in the social scale 
by the immigrants, who in turn push 
each other upward as they come in, 

It is hot trie that the native of four 
or five decades ago stepped from one 
occupation to the other, The upward 
movement was gradual, and the pro- 
notion was rather that af generations 
than individuals, 

SCICcCe aid Invention are working 
together to abolish occupations at the 
lower end of the scale and crenting new 
ones atthetop. The laborerof Europe 
has his place in the economy of our 
age. Hi whole daft t& upward, im 
spite Gf all the counteracting influences 
to the contrary. 

Since «8c the tmomigrants bave al- 
wavs been found on the side of Jaw, 
public deceticy, and public morals, as 
instanced im the reaponse to the call for 
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troops in the Civil War, the agitations 
for change in tndtey standards, ete 
Ever since r$j7o0 those states having the 
preponderance of aliens could be relied 
pon to vote on the right side in moral 
questions in the same proportion in 
which aliens existed in thetr commt- 
nity. 

Ta what Lhave said I have trie! to 
be fair, but T cannot close without say- 
ing that our hospitality is obused, and 
by reason of our delective laws and 
the general knowledge of the ments to 


evade them in Eutope we are receiving 


an imcreasing timber whose coming 
will do ws no good, bit han, 

We have nu ig lit to oppose tieedft] 
tnenstires of Iegislutive relief ont of 
sympathy for the sufferings of the peo- 
pie thus seeking admission to ourshores, 
or out of respect to the eraditions which 
upto now have catesed this-conwiry to 
be regarded as an asvium. 

There is only one Elfis Island in the 


world ; no other country bas its mate, 


becotise none offers the indtcements to 
the poor of the world that we do. Tet 
us thank God that this is so. and pray 
that we may be able to keep it so, and 
that the twentieth century may bring 
to America the fruition of all ith hopes, 
nnd the standard of progress arid free- 
dim which its history has inspired be 
the torch that will light the world in 
the same path, 


OUR IMMIGRATION DURING trog04 


h 7) one can read the report for 
»| tong of the Commissioner Gen- 


eral of Immigration, Frank F. 
Sargent, without being seriously im- 
fessed with the laxity of our present 
immigration laws and the urgent need 
of more stringent regulation of our im- 


migration. The number of immigrants: 


for ages bids fair te reach the one mil- 
lion tuark, Only o few less than 19,000 


landed at New York in two days in 
November, the lenst popular season of 
the vear for neweomers. The follow- 
itig facets are taken from Mr, Surgent's 

The striking and significant feature 
of the table of immigrants for tony 
is that the chief diminution ix shown 
in the arrivals from Austria-ITungary, 
amounting to 28,865, and from Italy, 
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to 47,326, these two countries aggre- 
gating (6,181, er twenty-odd thousand 
more than the total net decrease for 
the fiscal year tgay. ‘The countries af 
northern anil western Europe, with one 
notable exception, show increases, (Great 
Britain’s increase being 16,643. The 
ene exception to the foregoing state- 
ment is shown by the decrense of 18,365 
in the arrivals from Sweden, 

The only other figures in this table 
to which attention need be directed are 
those showing au increase of nearly 1o0 
per cent in the arrivals from China, and 
a decrease of 5,704 in those from Japan, 
the latter easily traceable to the pend- 
ing War in the East. 

Of the $12,570 aliens arriving in 1904, 
549,100 were males and 263,770 were 
females—an incredase in the females as 
compared with last year of 19,870 and a 
decrease in males of 64,046, As Te 
spects age, 109,150 were under 14 years, 
57.155 were between ta and 45, and 
46.505 were 45 or over; 3,953 Could read 
but not write, 168,903 could neither read 
vuor write, amd, itis presunied, the te- 
mainder, figo.c14, could both read- and 
write. It also uppears that 103,750 of 
these aliens had already been to this 
country, ond that 95,475 brought with 
them S50 or more wach, wlule 501,530 
brought each less than $50. ‘The total 
amunnt of money shown to ofhcers by 
these 419,870 aliens was $20,894,353, or 
S4.976,870 more than was brought by 
the Ss7,046 arrivals of the last year. 
‘T’bis fact, taken in connection with the 
circumstances already referred to as to 
countries from which the increases of the 
year wider considcration caine, furnishes 
asshrance of a marker mproavement in 
the character and thriftof the more re- 
centimimipration. The 28,451 English 
immigrants brought with them in the 
fiscal year 1904 $1,405,505; this year the 
21,479 of the saine ruce brought $2,736,- 
182: the #§,366 Trish last year had 
$796,082, while the 37,070 Insh this 
yearshowed $1,092,781; 71,782 German 
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immigrants Isst year had $2,450,634, 


this year 74,790 possessed in hand 
$3,022,075. 


Lamprratire tudor “Aon al rng the Naeurder 
of Aliens aedved tn the Contted States, O¢ 
Conutrics, dering the Fiscal Years ended 
WE Te, ary anata iy, reaperditedy, Avharaniaatg: 
fuera aed Deere for Each Connie. 
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OCH (UYPRSALTEAN TY BHO ASSIST 
THE TMMUGRANTS Ti) THSTRIBTTE 
THROEGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


The failure of the Revermimedt to: 


provide for the distribution of aliems 
through the [nited States, and the ex- 
ertions if foreign couttries comlryitic, says 
Mr Satrent, to maintain alien colonles 
inthiscountry. Such colontesare open 
to objection not merely an political 
srotutids; but for social atid Surtitary red. 
sams ina fargreaterdepree. It cannot, 
in justice to the interests af our COLE 
try atid to the preservation of its insti- 
tutions, be too urgently or too fre- 
gueHtiy repeated tliat i vom fining our 
treatment of the all-important immigra- 
tion problem to the exclusion ef such 
ol certain enumemted classes 05 we can 
detect our policy is superficial. The 
practical ani pressing question is, What 
shall be done with the annual artivals of 
aliens, approximating mow 1,000,e00 2"! 
The present immigrant: throng te the 
states which now need them least, to 
orercrowied cities, and entirely neglect 
the western states, where there ie o 
scarcity of laborers: 


FOREIGN COLONTES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


All the political and social, and ocea- 
sionally reliiotis, resources of some 
conitries are bem directed ta one-end, 
to mniniain colonia of their own peo 
ple in this conntry, instructing. then 
throusl various channels to maintain 
their allewiatee tathe country of their 
birth, te transmit their earnings here to 
the fatherland for the purchase cf inti 
mate hones there, and te avoid all i. 
tetcourse with the people of this conn: 
try that would tend to the pertianent 
adoption of Americmi teats, Thos 
emigmition fron ceftant foreign coun 
tries has become. ina much langer Sense 
than the: public imagines, a revenue re- 
sours to those comitries, af immediate 
benefit to them ta the extent of the 
Agzrepate Fenmillances, of prospective 
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beneht to thems hecansc it imsures thre 
return of theaingrant with lis acct. 
lated Savini: 

ABILITY TO READ AND WRITE 


An examination of the ability of the 
itHigrants to Tead and write shows sur- 
prising extremes, of which the following 


are specially noteworthy : 


Liniv 3 per eemt of iojo77 Fins from 
Ke trs5ihi wire illiterate: 

4 percentof 40, 526 Germans from the 
German Empire ; 

4 per cent of 223467 Gennans from 
Awstria- Hungary ; 

1 per cent of 36,486 Etiglish; 

I per cent of 11,226 Scoteh ; 

‘per cent of 46,747 Lrish, and 

1 per eent of 69,855 Senndinavianis, 

On the other band, os large G@ propor: 
ton as 36 per cent of 32.577 Poles fram 
Russia conld pot read or write, and the 
same fliteracy is true for the Poles {rem 
Germany and Austria-Hungary: 23 per 
cent of 97.sa4 Hebrews from Russia 
could not read or write and 20,211 THe- 
brews from Austria-Hungary ‘showed 
the same degree of illiteracy. 

The percentage of illiteracy among 
the north lialiens ts only 13, vet it is ns 
high -as: 45 among the south Ttaiiars. 
We are receiving neatly six tintes as 
iwaiy south Italians as we ore morthi 
Italians, anc yet the latter are far more 
desirable immigrants than the former, 


AMBITIONS OF CERTALN [IMMIGRANTS 


One member of a large family {nom 
eastern Enrope, composed of a father, 
tinther, and six children ail under ten 
years of age, with hardly any money, 
and bownd for the tenement distrte. of 
New Vork city, was recently asked ar 
Ellis Island how he ititended to provicle 
a competent sibsistence for his family if 
allowed tolaid, Weanswered: ‘' What 
dol caré foro tig houseif [ can get ote 
ron to sleepin, That is all we want ; 
that isthe way we ditdin Russia" 

This particnior family was excluded. 
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ALIENS DET4INEDS iN PENAL, REPFORMATORY, aND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS, SHOWING FOR EACH RAGE THE RATIO oF 
CRIMINALITY. AND THAT SAID RATIO CORRESPONDS LARGELY 
TX THE PROPORTION OF RFPECENT ARRIVALS 


DIVISION | 





PHOPORTION OF ALIEN INMIATES | 
ARRIVED ee a 5 ¥LARS 


| 


Froin F. PF. Sargent, Commimarner Genera) of barmigtation 


This chart shows te -ratio of criminality of the four principal grated) divisians vies: Keltio, 


Teutonic, Slavic, aml Phere. 
Tentvale thitil, aml Keltie fourth, 


The there division leads in criminality, with Shevie secend 
The There ratio af 39 per cent ie thowght tot to-show the 


trae cominion, us it wae found inmpratticable in dhe compilation of these fgttres to exclale the. 


Thalia (north) wie belong with tie Reltic grind division from the Ttnlian (mmthiwhe | 
Tee thats ewitithettion it ia givterbes| wert that there were Sq aliens 


with the Tbere porand Wivtsion. 


Dict pt 


comfthionil iia the Institutions of the Unite! Stites proper foranurder, 2¢4 0f wim were Malian | 
there Were $74 Contine | forattenptia to Lik iy of wl Were Nalives. Thisisa rotie of one 
Tintin bo tw aliens ef all other reees. | From Uris dharani tt vend) he aeelty (lat thet rpectil Hetsieers 
that have the largest percentages of recent arrlyale detained are the ones that have the highest 


ritia of crimmmality, (See payer 26 ond yr.) 


Rut we are receiving many other fam- 
ies of a sinular character bound for the 
tenement districts of our larve eitics, 
and with aspirations as narrow os those 
above described, whom itis not posstble 
to exclude ander existing daw, for it 
doesnot nécessanly follow that they are 
likely to become public charges fram the 
fact that they will go te an overcrowded 
tenement district amd occupy inadequate 
liarters. 

OF the so-called “U\mericans'' who 
lave obtined thetr citizenship by rish- 
ing: to the United States, living here 
long enotgh to take ont popers, and 


then burrving Jack to their native 
land, Inspector Mares Brown gives: 
the following illustration ; 

“The comlitions [| -fotind to exist 
there (| Jerusaleri) are even worse, if 
Stith be posable, than inSyria. fn the 
citv of fernsalem nlone I found over 
Poco “American onfizent” the vast 
majority of whont, being Hebrews, live 
there ostetreibly for religious rensons 
A namberof them are engaged mm some 
business pursnits, These. however, are 
it the inimoanty, the prevailing majority 
living on chanty, mostly on the so called 
‘chaluka'l the biblical ane-tentl ) which 
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Abott three-fourths of our immigtints land at ETbia Lelael. 
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they obtain from all over the world, 
either through organized charitable or- 
gunizations or frou private dmlividnals, 
These people send out thomusatds upon 
thousands of letters annually beggin 
charitable contribntions, and they cutse 
Dr Mernll, the (imited States consul, 
an his dracaman io endl of troarlte. 
“These alleged “Amenctan. cititens;’ 
although they enjoy and avail them- 


wives of the high privilege and protec: 


tio of American citizenship, are, in 
truth and in fact, not Americans at all, 
witch quite a ninmber af them have he- 
Home tatvrotized by. fraud.” 


PRLIC CHARGES 


Although cach year several horndrecd 


aliens have been returned to the coun- 
ties whenee they come because thev 
were public charges, and several thou- 
sant) others were originally reftined cul- 
mission to the United States becouse 


likely to become pablic charges, the: 


recent investivation of the charitable 
Wistitviions of the oonntry coodtcted 
hy the Rurean of Immigration actially 
foittid nhowt 30,000 alietl papers, in- 
cluding insane, in the public instita- 
Ties mane. suiather 5,oo0 Mt the churi- 
table taatititions wnoder private contro, 
About ro,oo0 mien criminals were found 
im the petal institutions, making alto- 
gether avrand total of 435.000, 40.000 
of whom are-snpported exclusively at 
public expense, In addition thereto, 
there are probably 65,00 natatalized 
fnreigners in these institutions. 

The States in-which are located the 
Jarge cities have the largest proportions 
of atitus detained in their institutions. 
For instance, ont of 44.9585 aliens in 
all the imetitutionsof the Taited States, 
12.440, oF 25 -perernt, are Hi the State 
bE New Work: §.601, oF b2!o per cent, 
im Pennsy lvartia | 5.dqo, OF bs PErpeHe, 
in Massachusetts, and 4,330, 0r 7': per 
eént, in [linow: inaking a total af o6,- 
$90 in the four states mentioned, which 
is 60 per cent of the entire mumber in 
the Tinited States. 
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fae cuarnans prapontion of aliens fakes 
care of inihe tasane al charitable (nit: 
‘nitions of fhe Cnited States in shoten by 
fhe fact that ther frrapuartiien ay. alien jap: 
fation fe citoens tn the hele United States 
fps fe ors, while willy dhe tusaue and 
Charitable institutions tie proportion 017 
afies fo 4 Lette? States ariseus. The 
Proportion in petal institutions his nit 
yet been determined, but is undoubt- 
edly even vreater than 1 tof. 


RACIAL DISTRIIUTION 


lucreasing proportions of immigrants 
ure going to Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia, while the percentage for 
the neighboring State of New York has 
gradually decreased from 42 per centin 
Hg? LO 32 pet cent in 1geg. The far 
ester States ate attracting increasing 
proportions and the Middle West and 
South decreasing percentages year by 
ear. 
‘It is of Interest to note in this connes- 


‘thou the uniformity of the fluetuation af 


Immigration to the New England States, 
each of them hiving attracted increasing 
proportions fram (Sq? to ISQs or (806, 
with decreased percentages since ( leay- 
ing wutof consideration the increase for 
Vermont duriig the past three or four 
WEEE}, 

There aud Slavic divisions # About 
70 per centol the tmmgration gong to 
the seven. states, New York, Pennayl- 
yvania, New. Jersey, (lo, Delaware, 
Marviand, aml West Virginia, which 
Broup Teceives fo per cent of the entire 
immigration tothe Uiited States, belotur 


*The different ‘races ar pweples or, Tare 
poner’, sulituislons. ef race eoning tron 

arope tive been geronpresd bey Mir Setrgeimt- inte. 
for grand tivittone: n= follows: 

Teutonte diviehin, from northern, Enriop 
German, Soaaliruevdam, gtish, Dutch, Feet 
isty, aril Floeish 

lheticwdivision, from southern Barope: South 
Italtin, Coneek, Portuguese, aryl Spam tslt ; wines 
Sari fra Turkey Th Aveta 

Celtic division. front western Enroape: Irish, 
Welsl:, Seateh, French, atl worth fuilia, 

Slavic Viviston, from eastern Korope : | tie 
heniian, Wiorvien, Welgarian, Serviat, Monte 
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to the [beric races GF southern Eurepe 
(principally south Italian) and Slavie 
rices of eastern Europe, including Mag- 
vars from Hungary, Of the great bulk 
of immigration gun ta New Vork 34 
per centissenth Italian and 24 per cert 
Hebrew, Other Eastern and Southern 
Statesand Indiana, Ninois;and Miseauri 
wet lurge percentages of immigrants be- 
longing to the Iheric and Slavic divis- 
jons. Louisiana is conspicuous hecause 
of heavy percentage of south [tulinns, 
Teutonic division: The Northwestern 
Stales get heave percentages of toil: 


grates of Teutonic blood fram qorthers 


Europe, the States of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North and Sonth Dakota, lowa, 
Kausas, Nebraska, anid Utah each re- 
ecerving from 65 to-go per cent of tomm- 
pranis of this class, 

Celie livisiin: New Eneland and 
sane of the Southem States show mod- 
efite proportions of unmigrants of the 
Celtie division, This class af imi. 
stants, however, is most conspietiousty 
represented in the Southwest and Rocky 
Mountain regions, . 

Mongolic division: Most of the inmi- 
gtants of the Mongolie division, prin- 
cipally Japaness, yo to await and the 
Pacific coast. OF all the iinmigrants 
Pong to dawailso percent are Japmnese. 


mW ytin, Uroptian, 
nist, Herceyeos Lidieg, 
Polish, Rentmurien, 
Shavalk. 

The Motgiatic (dwipton Hos udvie litets cided, 
toy Inelode Chinese, Jayuimrae, Korean, Pass 
ft Lian, Pacific ieloruter, ane) Fitipltin, 

Deder “all others howe been moludeil 
aEneyar. Torkish, Armaetriuty, Afelvcmi | lilaik |, 
ancl solwiiviadcers Helive tole Westrrn Hemi: 
sphhieste 
Av tendson of load misclire thine lestication 
ds sscatriesey Paci aThittart, especially with regia 
to: lammah, Seoteh, atl withers (rertisns 


Showestan, Thalieattart, Pai 
Hebrew. Latlimanninn, 
udaiay, Heit loertiien, sill 


Tegard to the ter of seven p 


OCCUPATIONS 


Examination shows that imtnigration 
to the mining tegions of the Alleghetiies, 
Lake Superiear, ond Rocky Monntaitis 
is Compuserl of comppratively few fame 
ies anda very large proportion of a- 
borers, while that te the aprictitural dis- 
tricts of the Middle West aimi South is 
composed of comparatively few liborers 
and darge proportions of families. The 
latter fact is couspicnously the case with 
rairie states 
and territories from North Dakoty to 
Téxas, where nearly half the imemigra- 
tion consists of women and ehiidren 
classed under the head “10 o¢enpation,”' 
with 4 corresponding. decresse in the 
proportion of laborers. Tt tf notable 
also that the Teutonic element in the 
immigration to this-ther of states greatly 
predominates, 


VIEWS OF LHASA 


HE picturesof Lhasa published in 
this number of the NATIONAL 
GHOGHAPHIC MAGAZINE Are Selected 
from a sénesal so Tibetan photographs 
Which were recently preseuted to the 
National Geogmphic Society by the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Snelety 
ofSt Petersburg. The pictures were 
taken by the Buriat Tsytikeff and the 
Kalmuck Norznnoff on their recent 
stimni-oficil expedition to Tibet. The 
notes given under the prctures are f TOTE 
Tavhikof's nutrative as published in 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
thle Strithsonian Jmetitution for tga. 
Those déstring further tnfermation oo 
the subject are referred to the above 
narrative atul also to this Magayzine, 
Julv, page 292. aml May, poge 228, 
igo, aad September, page 553, 1903, 
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THE FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


* The activitics fourier tatinenof research dave rcached the fillersof ite soll and 
inspired ten qth weudiiion te Lape erore af the princintes thet sonrrn the fires of 
watiere with whick ther have ty deal.’ —Preadent Roosevelt in his message to 


Congress, December 4, tomy. 


The report for soog ef Ffon, James Witwn, Secretary of Agrivulture, makes a 


ceed? vodinee Of bey piteres, 
wealth, 
poakdereoranyy foun aéctrect of the sepurs, 


\AVORED with continued pros- 
périty in 194, the farming ele- 
ment of the people has Inid 

broacler, deeper, anil more substantial 
the foundations of 1 magnificent agri- 
culture, AC period of some industrial 


depression during the last twa years has. 


been saveil by the farmers from the 
severer conditions that must otherwise 
have befallen in consequence of the al- 
sorption of o large portion of the readily 
convertible capital of the Ton: agricol- 
tural classes into great and prevalent 
Specttiations, 


WHALTH PRODUCED BY FAHMERS 


As great as the financial snocesses-of 
Agriculture were in tgo3, hitherto witht- 
out equal, those of 1964 scdvanced some: 
what beyond them. While some pro- 
ducts have fallen behind in valte, others 
have more than filled the deficit, and 
the general result i that the farmers 
have produced in value much moré 
wealth than they ever did before in one 
year. 

One conspicuous item that has con- 
tributed to this isthe corn crap. Fite 
farsiers could from the proceeds af thts 
single crag pay the national det, the 
interest thereon for one year, amd still 
Aare esau h left fo fay a considerable 
portion of fhe goverinarn!': yearly @x- 
fenset. “The cotton crop, valued for litt 
and seed at boo millions, comes second, 
while hay and wheat contend for the 
third place, Combined, these twa crops 
will nbottt equal in value the corn crop. 
Notwithstanding the wheat crop shows 


Af isa stery af neimarkihle deoelopment aad of don rons 
Ee recommend ff for perusal dy every reader of this Magazine, 


Pike 


a tower production than any year since 
tomo, the farm value is the highest since 
188. Potatoes and barley reached their 


highest production 1 1gog) save in 1geg, 


the oat crop was tever so large by ‘fa 
tiillion bushels. The present crop of 
tice promises a vield of oo0 million 
potmids—jo0 million more than ever 


‘before. 


Horses and mules reach the highest 
potnt this year, with an aggregate value 
exceeding 1,354 nullion dollars. (nthe 
other di, eattle, theep, and bogs all 


‘show a slight declitte, 


The steady advance in poultry leadsto 
some astonishitny figures, die farses’ 


ens now produce 694 difffons of dorens of 


exes, amd af the Aged arerage priceof the 


bear fhe dens die wines therr busy season fay 


tL eres rw at Ningde neon fr fay tie 


ears infereiiion ihe nettonal debi,® 


After a carefnl estimate of the valne of 
the products of the farm curing 904, 
made within the census scope, it is safe 
to place the amotnt at 4.qo0 million dal- 
lars after excluding the value of farm 
crops fed to live stock in order te avoid 
duplication of values: This is.g/65 per 
cent above the product.af 1903 and 41.28 
percent above that of the census -vear 
1 Stag. 

Sottie COMPRTISONs ate necessary to 
the tralivation of such an unthinkable 
value, agetegating nearly five billiens.of 
dollars. Wie formers of tar couniry Age 
nie prs produced awarth cviceding the 
output of all the wold miner af the entire 


* Brery Atterican w thos eating about 25 
SEES a year. | 
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awit ance Cofmmaus discomered A neercr: 
This year's product is oversix times the 
nmount of the capital stock of all ima- 
tional banks; it dacks but three fourths 
of a billion dotlars of the value of the 
manufactures of gue, less the cost of 
materials useil; it is three tines. the 
ross earnings from the operations of the 
rilwairs and four times the valite of all 
minerals producel in this country. 

The Vear 1704 keeps well op to the 
average of expartyof farm products dur 
Ing the five vers chog-igo3, aAmotnting 
to over #34 millions, while the average 
for the five years was nearly 445 mill- 
toms. Daritie the last 15 years the bal- 
ance of toude to favor of this country; 
all articles considered, exceeded 4,384 
tillian dollars, but taking farm pro- 
dicts alone, these showed a balance in 
auriaver af tore than 3.40 millions. 

fhe increase Ia form capital tie Sevre- 
dary edimutes come roadie y af 2 enn aml 
endive wally fowr years—this with- 
wut Tecagnizing the marked ineresge in 
the value of land during the post two 
years. The moet stirthing figures shown 
as illistratiny the farmers’ prosperity 
are those presented by deposits in hanks 
in typicnl agricuitural states: The Sec- 
retury seleces for this dlustration Lowa, 
Kins, tl Mississippi. Taking all 
kitts of Titiks, tiithdinnl, state, private, 
atid savings, thowleposits incrensed from 
June 36, 29%, to Oetober 31. age, in 
Lowa, 104 per cent, in Kettsas 229 per 
cent, and in Misses rp Got Per cet in 
fhe United States at percent, A simt- 
int faverabie comparison tay be made 
as to the number of depositors, 


GENERAL 'RKOSPERITY OF THE 
FARMER 


The difftixsion of well-being omong 
farmers throughout all parts of the coun- 
try is one of the test conspichnus feat- 
tires of the recent agnenltural develop- 
ment. This attracted! attentint a. year 
are quul is now even thore noticeable. 
The great South is more capectally en- 
joying this growth of well-being, owmg 


‘SaTy.. 
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tothe enhanced value of the cotton crop 
in addition to the genernl progress in 
agricutture. The Eastern farmer, who 
wis lang on the verge of hankriuptey tn 
competition with the virgin soil and 
rapid expansion of the northern half of 
the Mississipp) River Valley, bas sur- 
vived that conpelition amd now enjoys 
more ner! conditions, owing to the 
creation and mamntetance of many large 
nearby markets by many varied indus- 
tries. The Pacific coast has long been 
prospetous, with its world-famots ape- 
cialues; the mountain states are glad 
with the Eruits and promises af irmiga- 
tlon: in the older prairie states the 
farmer has seen lis land oo from $1.25 
fjnoacre, or from a homestead pift, to 
Broo amd 1 5, atid the ‘* Great Amer- 
ican Desert," as it was called when it 
wis nothing but 4 bulfalo range, is now 
peopled bya progressive tace of farmers, 
whose banks are filled to overflowing 
with the proceeds of thetr products 


ENnUCATION AL WORKK 


The eiements of aprictiltiral science 
are gradually finding their pluce in the 
ptimary and secondary schools through 
the msttuction of teachers, 

We buy over $200,009,000 worth of 
pralacts fram tropical countries that 
cannot be prown in continental United 
States. Through scientists sent from 
the United States to the séveral island 
froups the department tx utstructing. 
the people of our island possessions to 
vrow these things, such os coffee, rub- 
ber, fibers, drug plants, nuts, fmoits, 
spices, nod the like. 

Our farmers buy Soo, 600.000 worth 
of machinery every year, A better 
knowledye of ite use and care 1s neces 
Several agricultural colleges are 
taking up this inquiry and -giving in 
striction in regard to machinery ond 
farm buildings, 


WEATHER BUREAU PORECASTS 


The regular forecasts of the Weather 
Bureau for 96 and 48 hours in advance 
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have been made daily throughout the 
year, besides special warnings of gales, 
cold waves, frosts, héeary snows, floods, 
etc., which have been issued for the 
benefit of commercial and arricuitural 
Interests. PForeessts ore isstied,, more- 
over, for the first three days oul of 
steamers bot for European ports. 
The river and flood service had several 
opportunities to derinonstrate its tsefnal- 
Hess an Erowing efictencry, and owing 
to the advices and warnings of the: Bu- 
rean the dangers of the great ice gorges 
in the Susquehanna, Allegheny, and 
Ohio rivers were much minimized. 

The national weather andl crop bille- 
tins were issued from 145 section cen- 
ters. Besides the extensive distribution 
of the forecast canls, over §,o00 railroad 
stations jaye been-supplied with bulle- 
tins, and the Bureaw has availed itself 





extensively of the meal free delivery: 


und the rural telephone system, so 
that foreessts are quickly disseminated 
thratighout a latve territory at a mini- 
Tum of expense, 

MOUNT WHATHER OBSERVATORY 


The maim building of the Weather 
Tureau Observatory at Mout Weather, 
Va,, has heen completed, and the phys- 
cal lahoratory to be erected to another 
yearisheing planned. When the equip: 
ment is ready apparatas will he utilized 
to explore the atmosphere to altitudes 
of from 3 ta io miles | 

Luring the year arratgements were 
perfected for a generous increase in the 


nunther of daily telegraphic weather re- 


ports, ated the Secretary reparts several 
submarine cables lait The Weather 
Bureau has now 148 stations completely 
equipped, while 120 Steel towers with 
improved equipment for displaying 
storm WATHINES are now installed along: 
the shores of the (rent Lakes and the 
Atlantic and Pacific sencoasts. 


INSPRCTIGON OF ANIMALS AND MEAT 


, Besides saferuarding the live-stock 
Industry at home, the departinent ‘is 
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lostering the foreign trade, The-total 
export of animal products in the past 
hseal yearexceeded $223,000,000, The 
total tnspections for export were—for 
cattle, 790,496 forsheep, 534,550 ; and 
for horses, 3,293. There was a great 
increase im the number of cuttl and 
sheep exported, but a considerable re- 
duction in the number of horses. The 
loss on cattle in transit to British ports 
was but o.17 per cent, and on sheep 
o.g4 per cent. Clearances of vessels 
carrying live stock tumbered +74. 

The inspection of iniport animals calls 
for the utmost vigilance in order to pre- 
vent the introduction of animal disenses, 
Lmpartations of prure-bred onimals were 
light, but avery large number were im- 
ported from Mexico for breeding pur- 
Pperses. 

Inspection of animals and their prod- 
cls was mamtamed at 41 estublishnents 
in cities, OF ante-mortem inspections 
about 6§,co00,c00 were inide anc of post- 
Mortem 40,000,000, an inctease in both 
cases over the previous year, ‘The micro- 
scopic Inspection of pork is restricted to 
that destined for countries requiring it, 
and the number of carcasses inspected 
ih 1904 was 313,445, of which 2,643 
were found to be thichinous. 


PRODUCING NEW BREEDS OF ANTMAES 


Prelimitary steps have been taken to 
conduct feeding ani breeding expert- 
ments in severul states looking to the 
develupment of breeds of anitnals suit- 
able to our conditions of climate and 
soils an capuble of meeting the demands 
af commerce at home and abroad, 

The spread over several of the mowun- 
tain states of a cattle mange required 
vigorous intervention. by the depart- 
ment. [twas necessary to detail a lorge 
force of experts to sapervise the dipping 
of the herds in order to eradicate the 
parasite. Cooperation with most of the 
states has leen arranged, und the rest 
promise to secure state legislation to 
compel all flock amd herd masters to 
clean their <tock, 
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STE LV ayy FLANT'S. IN PEHLIC 
Si HOCilia 

Special efforts lave beet) made tu en- 
courage the study of plants in the pub- 
Hie schools. “The Secretary argues that 
aur avstem of elementary education 
leaves no impression on the child's 
mind of the importance, vali, and wse- 
fulness of farm fe while ih many way's 
he is brovght carly into contaet with 
facts pointing to the value of -commet- 
cial life. He calls attention tothe rapid 
advances made in agricuiture along all 
lines, and notes the need for tbroght 
vounw men in this held, which be be- 
lieves offers opportunities a5 preat-o5 iW 
anyother. “She distribution of seed is 
being handled in such ia way that en- 
cuntagement af plomt erowing will be a 
feature of it in connection with public 
school work. 


WAY PLANT INDUSTRIES 


Under the head of mew industries de- 
veloped the Secretary entinerates, first, 
rice, of which, under the encoumpge 
ment of the department, there has heen 
etarincrely Ticrensedt production ilo 
igiana und Texas. Pre liminiity estimates 
give the area devoted to nice in 1904 m 
these twe states dt gcoone anres, aml 
the crop will approximate 640. 600 G00 
pours. Tn réference to durin of 
macaroni wheat the suecess altendine 
its intrmluction cantinues woobsted, 
Probably to less that 14,000,000 buslt- 


els of such wheats: will be erown this 


years Thedorumwheatsare now being 
Hatidled without diffiewlty by many 
nullers. These whents have been found 
valuable for bread and can be grown 
successfully where many other erops 
fail. Efforts are aleo being wade to tn- 
troduce the raw material for the mann- 
facture of fine mattings, 


IMMROYVERAIEST EX SUGAR-IERT SERED 


In regard to the Sugar beet the chief 
effort of the depattment lias heen to 
éffect improvement im the seed and to 
stiidy the diseases with o view to the 
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discovery of remedies. Strams of poili- 
greed seed are being established in New 
York, Michigan, Unrh, and Washing- 
ton, having already assumed commer- 
cul wmiportance in ‘the (last two states: 
Tt seems tobe a question af but o few 
vents when the culite 5,000,000 porns 
usec in the United States-will be pro- 
duced nt heme, Ame+rican-grown sced 
has produced berts testing as high 4s 
24 per cent, and the average in all beets 
tested from Atmerican-crown seed in 
Woz was 15.8. The overage percent 
age in all beets grown in the United 


States is brut. a litth over 11 per cent. 


Dernug the sensom of mop, 14,000 
pounds of American-growi séed. were 
distribtted by the department for test- 
Ing 11 comparison with imported seed. 
The factories also bunght 34,500 pounds 
of Americangrowe sec. Toteresting 
experiments ti fertilizing were con 
ducted, one im particular showing the 
difference of over twenty dollars per 
acre as the result of fertilraing with 
nitture of sein. 

In the matter of developing sigar- 
beet seeds with sintle germs, which 


‘world greativ diminish “the: labor of 


thinning, the Hureau work has been 
VErV sitistactury, 


NEW CITROUS FRUITS 


Early oranges scum! as a result of 
crossing the sweet oronge with the hardy 
Japanese orntige are tow ready to dis- 
tribute, atid this work will be inatyge- 
rated the coming winter. The oranges 

are valuable for marmelides and may 
os grown in tearly<all the Southern 
States. Other citron fruit developed 
from the mvestigations of the Bureau 
af Plant Todustry, swoh as the tangelo, 
across between tht tangerine aod the 
potielo, promise tobe exerdlingiy val- 
uabie, 


AMERICAN TEA AND APRICAN DATES 


As heretofore, trvestigation in Amer 
ican tea production has: been continued 


in cooperation with Dr C. L. Shepard, 
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whose gatiens now viel from eight to 
ten ‘thousand pounds of tea annually, 
The work of establishing o plantation 
in Texas has also heen continued. En- 
coutaging results have also been secured 
ya the establishment of the African date 
in Anvona and California. 


POPPY ALR ALOIS 


In Vermont previots syccess in grow . 
Ing Opti poppies has been repeated 
with even better results. The attempt 
to eoltivate this plant hay been made 
with ao view to stipplving onr demutid 
far poppy alkaloids for medicinal uses, 
As the result of the repeated exper- 
ments, srcecess Tis at last attended the 
efiart to obtain morphine directly from 
the juices of the plant. Tf this can be 
done comme;rciatly, the Plants praduced 
m American fields will replace oriental 
opiuin asa crude sotree for morphine. 


CPLTURAL WORK ON COTTON 


Special work lias been dente an cotter 


with a viewte bringing home to farmers: 


of Texas and Lowpisiana, especially js 
the boll-weevil districts, the advantages 
of better methadsof cultivation and the 
vilue of carly maturing seed. 

The Btitean of Plant Industry hax 
had the adyvantaye of closest couperatian 
with the Texus Ayriculinrul olledre, 
and alse with the Lovisiana authorities. 
Asa feature of the work in the South, 
diversification farms were established at 
various pluces with a view to showing 
the wilwe anil iimportinee of diversified 
gericolinr:. The hustness interests in 
the respective communities gladly co- 
opetate in tis tintter with the Bureau, 
waithat they involve but-a trifling ex- 
pense te the gavermiment, Thirty-1wa 
of these forms Have beeh or ote about 
tobe established, Kxtensive work lias 
been inauvirated in Texas with a view 
to breeding sew types of cotton better 
tlapited to meet the conilitions brought 
about by the invasion af the cotton bull 
weevil, Reference is mute to the dis- 
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covery Gf the Giatemalun ant by an 
ofheer of the Bureau, ancl to the: trazis- 
ler of the study and distriluition ef this 
attothe Morea of Entoiniology. Men- 
tion ts ako made of an effort to combat 
the boll weevil by prilicing a variety 
af cotton not subject to injury by this 
pest, 

The Secretary belleves itto he within 
the raoge of possibility thot resistant 
Varieties of cotten tay be found in 
tropical America or developed hy selec- 
tion, = Asateuture of the work in Texas, 
a special efiort bas been made to ubtain 
information as to the best metheds of 
combating the entton root rot, a disense 
which Hae beer very serious the past 
SEOROD, 


FORAGH Chal INVESTIGATIONS 


More attention bas been dive to: al. 


falfa in. the easter! liatf of the United 


States in tine pist hwo veurs thay to any 
other crop, The department has deni: 
onstiaterd that this valuable crop can be 
erown Tt) almest every state in’ the 
Union, A large amountot information 
has heen gathered the past yearas tothe 
Carrying capacity of the ranges in vari- 
ons parts ofthe West, Laitelligent man: 
agement Will bring the ranges buck to 
their primitive state of prod rictiveticss. 
bet there is a0 chances of improving 
ringe conditions excepl where stockmeni 
are able to contral the ranges upon 
which their stock feed Tt has also been 
lemenstrated that many new pluttistio t 
be jutraduced upat the range suecess- 
filly, Plants that maybe grown pen 
alkali lands have heen studied. 


INVESTICATIONS OF STANDARD 
UR ASSHS 
Tuvestigutions of standard grasses have 
heen carried on, and itis hoped that 
within a tew years it will be passilile to 
offer fariers small quantiticsof «ed of 
improved forms of all the standard 
Briss. A considerable number of no- 
tive American grasses have showti.then- 
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selves adapted to the Tegions whiere al 
sent hav grasses are wanting. Tt 1s 
lieved that hay grasses can be found 
un the Western. plains where the aver- 
age annual rainfall does not exceed 15 
inches. Tt has been found that a oum- 

ber of plants can be made to furnish sat- 

isiactory prstare throm hint the winter 
months 1 the South, and cooperation is 
planned with Southern experiment sta- 

tions and farmers to test a number of 
such plants for winter-pasttre purposes, 





NAW PORAGE CROPS FOR. THE GULF 
REGION AND THE PACIFIC COAST 
The agrostoloygists are studying the 

forage value of the velvet bean, beggar 
weed, Mexican clover, anc. cassuva for 
forthe region adjacent to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Bureau of Plant lodustry 
is secking to provide snitable forage 
crops for southem Florida, and it ts also 
searching for forage cTops to grow alter- 
nately with wheat in the great wheat 
régions onthe Pacific coast, so that the 
farmers may secure more than one crop 
every other year, 


MAREETING OF FRUITS 


Mirch attention has been piven tothe 
development of the trans-Atlantic ex- 
port trade, Large and profitable ship- 
nicrits of Bartlett peorawere tuade from 
eastern orchards to Hritieh markets. 
Itis known that more than 75,000 pack- 
ages of this variety - were ex parted, while 
the total shipments of enstern-grown 
summer ond fall pears omounted to at 
lenst 165 carlonds, 

Anencouraging beginning fas been 
effected in commercial shipments of 
American apples to French markets. 
The mest unportant experimental ex- 
port work has been done upon winter 
apples. ‘The proépartion exported has 
ristt: from less than i per cent af the 
estinmted total tn rigy-1900 to nearly 
434 per cent 14 19o3-1904, 4 total of 
over 2.000 /o0 barrels, yaloed at early 
$5. 9000,000, 


COLD STORAGE OF FREIT 


The cold storage of fruit has prown. 
to large proportions, nearly 3,000,0m0 
barrels having bern cold-stored in the 
United States during the lust winter a5 a 
result of investigations during the pust 
vear. It is found that the condition in 
which the fruit is grown and the man- 
ner af handling it determine to a large 
extent its keeping quality ond ultimate: 
value, Fruit intesded for storage must 
be handled with the utmost care in pick- 
ing, packing, and shipping, ad stored 
quickly after pickimg, 1 well-ventilated 
rooms with u temperature from 31° F. 
ip 32° F. 


PLANT-BREEDING WORK 


Much important work has been done 
in plant breeding. Great advances have 
beter mule i securing new and desirabie 
long-staple cottons. Linpartant results. 
have been obtained in the breeding and 
improvement of corm and of oats and 
potatoes. Some of the mast important 
vestigations in breeding and selection 
have ‘been Inang arated im coOmBection 
with the growing of tobacco. Extensive 
work has been carried on in Connecticut, 
and the work has shown unquestionably 
that the desirable characteristics in the 
leaf can be fixed in the first year's se- 
lectiott. 


CROPS REQUIRING LITTLE WATER 


It is believed that a profitable system 
of agriculture can be developed for the 


semit-arhl area of the United States hy 
securing crops which will prow with a 


yery small amountof water. Consider- 
uble progress has heen made in this di- 


Teetion, 


MEASS. OF DESTROVING ALGZE TN 
WATER SUPPLIES 
The Secretory calls attention to. the 
investizations carried on by the plant 
physielogist with a view to fing, 
tmiethods of destroying noxtons inl sae it 
water sipplies, the method consisting. 
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it using extremely dilute solutions. of 
copper sulphate, Nitinerows tests have 
heen made in cooperation with bourds 
of tealth and witer engineers, and the 
method has been proved remarkably 
eficient. The fact that one part of 
copper sulphate ta 109,000 parts af 
water wil] at ordinary temperature ccrti- 
pletely destroy the bacteria causing by- 
phoid fever and Asiatic chilerasupyests 
the creat psejulness of copper in fight- 
ing these ani ther cliseases, 


PRESENT FORESTRY SITUATION 


The present situation as regards for- 
esiry ta the United States the Secretary 
Tegards as exceedingly hopeful, The 
lumber industry stems to be awakening 
to the fact that lwwbering with refer- 
ence to futute as well as present profits 
tay be good business, The general 
adoption of forestry os-an estahliahedd 
policy now depends primarily an. bisi- 
ness conditions. Extensive investipa- 
tions of forest conditions are still ur- 
pemtly needed. Stadies which individ- 
fais cannot undertake, but which tnust 
be made if the wealth-producing power 
of the country ss a whole is to be brought 
to the: highest point. seed to te preise- 
cute! in the public interest. The fur- 
therance of thot part of this. depart- 
ment's work which its directed toward 
infurmning the small awner how he can 
to wivantage practice forestry on his 
own account is of the first impertatce. 
IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC aC oy 


OF FOREST CONINTIONS 
There is now no considerable portion 
of the United States for which the Bu- 
tea of Forestry has not at band special 
knuwledlge bearing directly on questions 


pertaining to the use of the forests, In 


the work of building op a sound perma- 
nent poticy for the forests of the nn- 
tional dotiain, this department contin- 
ues to render important service, and it 
is plain that the ultimate function of 
the Bureau of Forestry asa part of the 
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government. administrative eqiti pment 
it gradually defining itself. The work 
to which the borent) must hereafter 
chiefly devote itself includes scientific 
study of problems having a practical 
hearing on forest wtilization » cobpera- 
titin with states seeking advice concert 
ing forest legislation, administration, or 
the formulation of a state forest policy ; 
and, finally, the discharge of any duties 
aesiterted to it by the auatiomal scovern- 
ment moconnection with the qdministry: 
Honof publiclands, The forester is at 
present the official adviser in technical 
tatters of those departments having: m1 
charge forested lanidy, The greatest 
need of the West, says the Secretary, 
is water, and in many states future set- 
Ceent aml prosperity depeidl shan 
lutely upon tts conservation, and thie 
again largely, in many cases wholly, 
depends upon the preservation of the 
forests. 

‘Fhe work of planting on. forest re- 
serves has been begun in’ California; 
Colorado, ond Néhraska, 

He expresses gratificationatthe recog- 
tition by Congress of the work.af the 
bureau which has enabled it to increpse 
its force within six years 16-fold, and 
iteexpenditures t2-fold, That thislib- 
etality is true econairy is demasetrated 
by the fact that « SEM he distvery aecFTy! 
commonty applied ja the production of tur. 
fentine fi effecting a saving wianadly equ! 


ti the titel expenditures of the Muvean for 
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No less than 1,g279 selected kinds af 
seeds and plants were introduced from 
foreign countries and established in the 
United State. These incloiled 450 date 
suckers-tepresenting 42 varieties, 19 ya- 
reties of grapes from Russian Caucasts, 
33 Varieties of mangoes Of Teenenized 
superiarity from central Iudia,15> bush- 
éls of berseem from the valley of the 
Nile, 2,000 pounds of the famous new 
barley from Moravia, zoo trees of the 
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hardy Vladimir cherty from Risin (dp. 
tnbuted inthe Northwest), and muny 
others, 


Extensive practical teste-were inode 
the past Season with nitrogen bacteria 
for tise in connection with the legiumi- 
Hons crops: Results have been even 
more successful than was. anticipated, 
The several strains of bacteria sent ott 
from the department have proved valu- 
able even on soils containing the unetl- 
tivated organisms in abundance. The 
material for inoculating an acre of soi] 
costs the department about one cent | 
nore nid the farmers scarcely anything 
taapply it. The demand for the organ- 
ists 15 Constantly imereasing, 


THE SsOlL AURVEY 


The study of soils and thelr mannage- 
ment with regard to their valuestor pra 
dicing crops tas lawn continued. Soils 
vary iréeatlv in the several states, arid a 
general knowleige of their composition 
sof prime linpertance before the tiller 
catt put them to ther most profitable 
nse The Bureau of Soils ss mapping 


enlture. 
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the various areas to the emd that resi- 


dents om cach may as soon as peotssible 


learn the pecttliorities with which they 
have todeal. The department is seck- 
ing to introduce plants from foreign 
countries to diversify American agri 
A knowledge of the chatacter 
ofthe soits from which they conte and 
on which they hove been developed is 
imperative, and suggests the wisdom of 
betoming familiar with the soils as well 
as the ciimate to which these new plants 
are imbroalsocedd, 

The total area surveyed dl mapped 
by the bureau during the fecal year was 
over 29,000 square miles, and the total 
ten sirveved ot the clase of the fiscal 
yeat exceeded 74,000 Square miles, or 
iF "AG Soo acre During the past veur 
(8 aréas cm the different states were 
surveyed. A table presents the area 
surveyed In 1904, and previously re- 
ported it) emch state, and shows that the 
total cost of the vear's Surver was 
S72 * for. 41. ot which p= Pe ae was paid 
by state organizations. The cost of 
work it} the field per square mile was 
therctore Sz.91, and the average total 
east per sqtmre mile, Sz §0, 


EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS 


, VHE last report of the Superin- 
tendent of Ednecation of the 
[ Philippine (shinds, David 7. 
Barrows, describes very clearly.the edi 
cational policy that has heen adopted 
for the Filipwtes aud the manner in 
which that policy is beug carried ont, 
The followitg paragraplis are from the 
repre: 


THE FLILIPING DIALECTS CANNOT TE 
PEVELOPED INTO A NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


There are between go amd 30 dialects 
inthe Philippine Tsiands. The question 
has been frequently mised whether these 


Filipime languages ute sufficiently re 
lated so as to fuse Inte one common 
tongue and the Bureau of Edueation has 
received Its most Vigorous criticism in 
the Witte States becatse of its alleged 
allempt to supplant and destroy what 
might,in the opmnron of absented critics, 
hecome a national wod characterstic 
epecth, Such criticisms could only pro- 
ceed from a profound ignorance of the 
nature of these languages and the people 
who speak then. All of these dialects 
belonp to one common Malayan stock. 
Their crummatical structure is the same, 
The séntente tn each one of them is 
built up in the same way, The strik- 
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ing wee of athxes and suffixes, which 
wives the speech its character, is cet 
montothemal, ‘There are, moreover, 
words and expressions tdentical to them 
all. A hoiulred common worils cool! 
teadily be selveted which would searcely 
vary from one langtiage to another: but 
the fiet still remains thet, while stmi- 
lar m grammatical structure, these Inn- 
guipesarevery different invecntnlary— 
so different that two tembercaf any tive 
different tribes brought together ore 
Htimble to converse, of at first even to 
make themselves widerstod) for the 
simplest steps of ‘imtercoure ‘The 
similarity am stricture takes it very 
wisy Tor oe Tilipime of one tribe to learn 
the language of another: bist never: 
theless these langooges Love preserved 
their distinetion for more than three 
hunted vears of Kuropean tole and in 
the face of a common religion and in 
spite of considerable migration and mix- 
ture between the different tribes, This 
isas true where different populations 
border one another as chewhere, In 


‘ho case 1 there anv todication that these 


languaces are fosing.. The Filipino ad- 
heres to hin native cimlect in its purtty, 
cad when le converses with a Filipine 
at anather tribe ordinarily uses broken 
Spusish. 

TO) THE FILiPinos: A NATION ATL TAN: 


ODAGH JS A NECHSSITV—THEY 
PREFER ENGLISH 


Fot commun intercourse, as well as 
fot education. the Filipiite demands a 
foreign speech. To confine him to his 
native dinleet wot) he simply to per- 
petunte that isolntien which he his ‘si 
tae sufiered and against which his tn- 
SUTTECTION Was 1 prulest, Opponents of 
Boglsh education find aa sympathizer 
among the Filiping people. ‘The ad- 
vatitape which the possession of the 
English language will give him js readl- 


ily unlerstood by the Filipino, and it is 


fortunate that the acyutsition of the 
Spanish tongue was larrely denied him 


and that it never won his affection, 
English is the fingwa fone of the Far 
East. It is spoken in the ports from 
Hakodate to Anstralia: [1 is the com- 
mot language of husiness unl social 
intercourse between the different na- 
lions from Amenta westward to the 
Levant. To the Filipina the possession 
Of English is the gateway inte that busy 
ated fervid life of commerce, of modern 
sciente, of diplomacy and polities, iri 
which he aspires to shine. 

Knowledge of English is more than 
this—at is: 4 possession as valuable tu 
the humble peasant for his social pri- 
tection as it is tothe man of wealth for 
his social distraction. Tf we can pive 
the Filipino husbandman a knowledge 
ofthe Envlish language, aul even the 
mest elenncntal acqininiance with En- 
glich witttis, we willfree hin from that 
‘defraded dependence upon the man of 
influence af his own race which made 
posible not merely insurrection, but 
that fairly unparalleled epidemic of 
ctime which we have seen in these 
islands curing the past few vears. 

Another forts whieh criticism fre- 
quently takes, tot alone in the United 
States, but aniong Americatis in these 
islands, ts that in giving the Filipite 
this primary elucation we ate itpair- 
inv bis usefulness as a productive In- 
borer, separating him fron: agriculture 
aul the rides, making every school 
boy amnbittans to beeente an recite, 
and filling their minds generally with 
tlisteste for tural life. Adtieric¢an ln- 
Yestors mm! promoters in the Philip 
pines at the presesit moment are deeply 
disgusted with the Fittpine asa Inborer 
mii ore Clamoraus for the intreduction 
oF Chinese ooptlies They elaim that 
the Filipina hotes and despises labor for 
itself, will sot keep a laboring contract, 
and caunat be procured on amy reason- 
abie terms for wariote ‘enterprises in 
which Americans desire to invest effort 
and money, When, however, we look 
a littl more closely into the demands 


of these men, it is apparent that what 
they really want Bere isa great hody 
of nnekilled labor, dependent for living 
upoti its daily wage, willing to work in 
great gangs, submissive to the rough 
hantling of a “*boss,'’ und ceacdy to 
leave honie and family and yo anywhere 
in the tslandsand to Inbor at doy wiges 
under conditions Hf hours and methods 
of labor set by their foreign employers. 

Now the Filipine tetests laber nniler 
these conditions. It is probably true 
that be will not workin a gang under a 
“boss! sithjected. te conditions af 
labor which appear te him unnecessarily 
harsh and onerous: And, looking. at 
the matter ina broad sense, Iam not 
sure but that those who bave this pete 
ple's welfare most of heart may con- 
prutulate the Filipino on this state of 
mind, Give him » piece of land to.cul- 
tivate, especially if he cas be assured 
that it is his own; let inti choose for 
his: later the cool dark hours of the 
early dawnuand evening ; let him work 
itt his owt Wav, wnlarassed by an aver- 
seer, and the Filipino will make a fairly 
creditable showing as a laborer. We 
iitist Tecanize these preferences of his 
IT believe we should ageept them and 
should seek to develop here i the Phil- 
ippines, not a proletariat, but every- 
where the peasant proprictur, Where- 
ever we find the Filiptro the possessor 
af his own small holding, there we fine 
ita indtistrionsand contributing largely 
tothe productive industry of the islands, 
I have in mind one beautiful littl wal- 
ley in the Diokane country, famous for 
the quality of its tobacco, where the 
land-tax collections showed a vear aga 
2,200 small iidependent properties in a 
single municipality. 

Now itis with this peasaut-proprictor 
class particularly in mind, and trusting 
in the outcome of our efforts to greatly 
increde this class, that-we mist lay out 
aur colitse of primary instraction, Lf 
he has his sinall home and plot of 
ground, the possession of English, the 
ability to read, the uncerstanding of 
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ficures and those matters of business 
which affect him, and even the know'l- 
edge of other lands and peoples will not 
draw him from his country life and 
Inbor. Ct will, L hope, increase his con 
tentment os it ibcreases his: indepen: 
ence, and) ascit raises: his stamiard of hfe 
ail comfort and imereases his thesirés it 
will tnake him a better producer and 2 
larger purchaser, Just now his mind 
is inflireneed! by the evil example of his 
astinstractars, who, while they tanght 
im much that was good, tanglt bin 
also that labor wus vile. : 


THE AMERICAN PURVOSE IS Ta): 
IGNIFY LABOR 

Hut this attitude toward bodily labor 
which +o disgusts Americatis with the 
wealthy and more ciltivated class ap- 
pears to be nota racial feeling, but a 
festilt of Spanish training, Tf we look 
at those Muoloyan totes which escaped 
the Spanish civilization—the [parrotes 
im the north aud the Moros in the 
south—we find that the man skillinl 
with his tooland cunning of hand en 
jovs odditiotal reputation. Mohanti- 
medanism hasneverdespised the artisan 
or the tradesman, and this may Some- 
what account for it; but, anyway, m9 
Mindanao and Sultt ane constantly fines 
that even the datto, or petty king, may 
bea famons forger of weapons and spend 
many hours eich dav beside his anvil 
avd bellows: I have in mitd asalip, or 
religious lender, on the island of Hasilan 
whose fame is widespread asa builder 
of boots: These facts should excournuge 
ws.to hope for a change of attitude ou 
the partof the people toward learning and 
practicing manual trades, even though 
at the present tine such’ teaching lus 
met littl favor with the Filipinos, the 
young rane of Mantis disdaining to 
sail his fingers with the grip of a tool. 


THE: PRESENT WORK 
The latest reports obtainable from the 


province sow that we have about 2,000 
primary schools in operation. These 
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employ the services of about 3,000 Fil- 
ipino teachers. Instruction is given 
wholly in English, The only books 
used are English text, and the teaching 
IpPpProximates American methods, The 
subjects taught are English langnage. 
primary arithmetic, amd primary geog- 
raphy, with supplementary teading in 
Philippine and American history and in 
elementary human physiology. About 
tso,000 children are teday receiving 
sirnection tm these schools. Schoal- 
houses are crowded! to the very limits of 
health ond effickency, and the Filipino 
teachers are teaching un average of 40 
pupils, 

The probable ‘school population is a 
million aud a half in the christianized 
Provinces, 

To properly cover the field We need 
aforce of about ro,ooo Piliping primary 
teachers and at least four times the 
amount of school-room space that we at 
present possess, This would make pos- 
sible the primary iustruction af ¢o0,000 
Filipina children, and would give to 
every child in the Christian population 
af the islands the advantage of four 
years of primary instruction, to be se- 
cored between the ages of & and 14. 

High schouls have been organized in 
every school division, 

The system of public instruction in- 
troduced into the islands is thus emi- 
nently practical. The purpose of those 
who ate directing the course of studies 
is toexalt the dignity of labor. Effort 
is tiade toe train. the ¢ve and ‘the hand 
as wellus the bead, Inthe provincial 
secondary-schouls: two years’ courses in 
mechanical drawing, wood working, and 
iron working ate prescribed for students 
in aris and ctafts, and give the stu- 
dents a fair knowledge of mechanical 
drawing, blacksmithing, and tool mak- 
ing. A more advanced course includes 
anchitecture, cabinet making, carriage 
biilding, wood turning, and pattern 
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tituking. There are also courses for 
machinests and steam engineering. 

Tools and equipment have been se- 
cured for eight different schools with 
wood-making machinery and for three 
schools in irou-working outfits. Par- 
ticular attention ts given to the care af 
instruinents and toals. 

Partcular attention has been given 
to pormnl school work in erder te train 
up a class of native teachers for the 
pulilic schools of the islands, and this 
course has been pursved with tnperness 
by hundreds of natives, but at present 
there is no institntion in the Philippines 
mwhich instruction isgiven in English 
ot a suthciently advatced character to 
ht students to-enter American colleges. 
Itis therefore proposed to offer in the 
normal school preparatory courses of 
an advanced nature adequate for the 
attainment of this purpose, 

Another school that will have a pro- 
found influence in the development of 
the islands is the Nautical school, The 
coast line of the islands is greater than 
that of the United States, and as there 
is at present almost a total lack of mail- 
ways, and the highways being in poor 
condition for the most purt, the waters 
of the archipelago must continue to be 
used as a means of transportation. 
There re at present 103 students in the 
school, and every member of the last 


three graduating classes are enrployed 


(with one exception) at salaries rang- 
ing from $275 to ¢60 per month, one 
betng a mate on a Japanese liner. 

The course of study pursued covers 


@ period of four veors and includes 


English, mathematics, navigation, sea- 
tianship, geography, chemistry, and 
history. The students are from 22 dif- 
ferent provinces, and, owing to their 
training, their Malay blood, and ac- 
quaintance with the water from child- 
hood, make. excellent seamen and are 
proud of their profession, 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


CHART OF THE WORLD 


SHE chart,of the world, 45x 
inches, which it wis pe Red: 
in the December number of this Maga- 
tine would be published as a supplement 
to this number has been delayed in pub- 
lication, and will be published a3 a sup 
plement to the February number, 


WHY SO AMERICANS HAVE RE- 
CEIVED NOBEL PRIZES 


ROBABLY the ‘first though: of 
Americans on reading tie an- 
nouncement of the award of the *' Na- 
bel Prizes*’ of 349,000 each tor 1go4 
Was surprise that nota single Atmerican 
received o prize, Americans are doing 
noble wotk in the physical sciences, m 
literature, im meiicime at SHTEerY, io 
chemistry, wud im the humanities, A 
prize of aliont $40,000 is awarded au. 
nually for ochievemernts in cach of these 
branches, and yetnoo American has re- 
ecived a prize: The reason if not lack 
gt appreciation abroad of what we are 
doing in this country, het the neglect 
ol Americans to apply for the prizes, 
Owing bo misunderstanding of the nian- 
ner in which the awards are made. In 
the awarding of prizes only those. per- 
sons gre comsidered who are formaliy 
notnimited as candidates by some insti- 
tution, college, or scientific society of 
rank and character, Not, a single 
American, we are inforited, has yell 
been presented for consideration, and 
the nupression abroad wm that Americans 
are not mtcrested in the prizes, The 
awards are made in physical sciences 
andl chemistry hy the Academy of Sci- 
ence of Stockholm, in medicine by the 
medical faculty of the universtty,; im 
literature by the Swedish Acudemy, 
and in the litnmanities by the Norwe- 
flan Storthing, Mr W. E. Curtis in 
his public letter of December 26 calls 
attention to this mutual misunderstand- 
ing. [tus to be hoped that hereafter 
for euch ‘prize the name of at leust one 


American will be formally presented as 
au candidate, Any one can compete, 
but ‘his or her name must be presented 
by a worthy institution. 


THE STORY OF THE FLAMINGO 


Q’ NE of the most fascinating deserip- 

tions of animal life published for 
many yeuts appears in the Cevfury VWayr- 
azine for December. Itus the story of 
the Flamingo, by the well-known nato- 
tolist, Frank M_ Chapman, For centu- 
Ties queer stories have been told abaut 
this splendid bird, that it straddled its 
nest and did other ridiculous things, but 
the flamingo ts shy and searce and has 
always eluded the hunter, The only 
flamingo Colony now. known in North 
Aicrica is in-an out-of-the-way island 
of the Bahamas, Thiscolony Mr Chap- 
man bas been secking for many years, 
tnt itwas not till May, rocy, that he 
discovered itsexact location, Behind a 
cleverly constructed blind he spent sev- 
eral weeks right in the midst af the onl- 
ony. He secure! many photographs, 
which the Centiry Wagwsrne reproduces, 
several of them being in colors. The 
Haminge 1 the largest bird of brilliant 
plumage in existence. It is. gregarious 
aml exhibits 0 strange combination of 
grace and gawkiness. Since Mr Chap- 
mun'’s visit others have succeeded in vis- 
fine the Hating colony with disas- 
trous results, “Fresh meat 49 rarer 
than pink pearls in the outer Bahama 
Islands: WVorny flamingoes are excel- 
lent eating, and ore conseqnently much 
sought after. Asa nesultof this pere- 
cution on the hesting ground, they are 
steadily diminishing in numbers, and 
the passage of a law designed to protect 
them 1s greatly to be desired.” 


AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 
Ds NG the first week of the new 


0 year a notuble congress of per- 
sons anc nssociations interested in the 
preservation and best use of our forests 
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Will assemble in Washineton, D C. 
The meeting & held wider the auspices 
of the American Forestry Association, 
by whom it was called. The pitrpose 
af the Congress “‘is to establish a 
broader nnderstanding of the forest tm 
its relition tothe great tntlistries de- 
pending tipon it; to atlvance the con- 
servative nae ot forest resourées for both 
the present an) the future need of these 
inchustries: to stimulate and unite all 
efforts to petpotuate the forest asa per- 
manent Tesource of the nation,” 

On Monday, at 22 o'clock non, fan- 
tory 2. the delepates will be received 
11h a body at the President's New Veur's 
feception at the White Blouse 

Morning and aftemioon sessions will 
be held on January 3, 4, 5, and 61m the 
National Rifles’ Armory, On the after- 
noon of January 5a special meeting 
will be held in the Lafayette Theater, 
which will be addressed bv the Presi- 
dent of the uted States and other 
méi prominent in our industrial anid 
national life. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL. 
IZA TION 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in bis 
lust messiye to Congress states very 
clearly the principle which has guided 
usin the makiny of immigration laws 
of the past ond which should alse moide 
HS IMO revision of these laws. “fe rat 
and foremost, let os remember that the 
question of bevy o pood American has 


nothing whatever to do with a man’s 


birthplace, any more than it has todo 
with his ereed. In every generation, 

from the time the FOVEeMMment wos 
founded mien of foreign birth have stood 
m the very foremost rank of good citi. 

zenship, and thut not merely in one, but 
in every: field of Amierican activity: 


while to try to drawa distinction he 


tween the man whose parents came to 
this country ood the man whose ances- 
tors came to it several generations. back 
iga mere absurdity. Good American- 
Isitl is a iatter of heart, of conscience. 
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of loftw aspiration, of sound common 
sense, but not of birthplace or of creed. 

The tedal of honor, the highest prize 
to be won by these who serve in the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
decorates men born here. amd it alde 
decorates men bot in Great Britain 
and [retand, in Germany, in Scandi- 
nivin, in France, and dowbtless in other 

countries alse. In the field of states- 
moist, athe held of busmess, in the 
field of philanthrapic endeavor, it is 
eqnally trie that among the men of 
whan we ate most proud a5 Americoms 
to distinction whatever cun be drawn 
between those who themselves. or whose 
parcits came over in suling ship of 
steamer from across the water and these 
Whose ancestor stepped ashore into the 
wooded Wilderness: at Plymauth or at 
the month of the Hodsan, the Delu- 

wate, ar the James, nearly three centr 

ries uo No fellow-ctiven of ours is 
entitler| wo any peculiar regard because 
of the way ttowhich be worships his 
Maker, or because of the bitthplace-of 
himself or his parents, nor should he he 
fit any way discriminnted against there- 
for. Each mitt stand on his worth nos 
i MAb anc each i entitled ta Nite judged 
solely thereby. 

*' There is to Harixeros havitg toomany 
immigraiisafthetic¢ht kind, It makes 
no difference from what country ther 
come. Li ther are sonnd in body and in 
rind and, above all, if they are of good 
charicter, so that we can fest asstrre/l 
that therr children and grandchildren 
Will ie worthy fellow-citizens of aut 
children and prandchildren, then we 
should welcome them with cordial hos- 
pitality. 

* But the citizenship of this country 
thoeuwld mot be debased, [tis vital that 
we should keep high the staudard of 
well-being among our wage-workers, 
and therefore we. should wot adunit 
misses of men whose standards of living 
and whose personal customs and habits 
are stich that they tend to lower the 
level of the Atnericmt wape-worker, and 
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above all we should not admit any man 
of an. unworthy type, any man concern- 
ing whom we end say that ie will him- 
self be a bad citiren, ot that his children 
and grandchildren will detract from, in- 
stead of adding to, the sum of the good 
citizenship of the country,”” 


PROGRESS IN CHINA 


| R WILLIAM E. CURTIS in his 

: pubhe letter of December 12 
save that cable dispatches from China 
bring the news that the empress dow- 
ager hos issued an cdict tequiring ail 
of the soldiers in the amy to wear 
European dress and cutoff their queues. 
Her orders huve already been obeyed 
in the province of Honan. The viceroy 
of Honan, who hos been so prompt in 
Cattying out these instructions, has a 
son being educated in the United States, 
and the youngster had not been six 
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New Physical Geography. By Ralph 
S. Tarr. LUbustrated. Ppicxii-+ 457. 
New Vork: The Macmillan Co, 1rgaq. 
$1.00, 

Starting with the earth asa planet, 
Professor Tarr, im successive chapters, 
treats the physiographic features of our 
globe, finally winding op with man, 
whose advance be very rapully sketches 
down tothe period of civilization. Being 
intended for secondary classes; the an- 
thor very properly confines his effort to 
stating in clear, simple language the 
main results that have heen generally 
agreed upon by the majority af imvesti- 
gators. He avoids the great disputed 
questions or very briefly considers both 
siles, His general aim is descriptive 
rather thas philosophical or theoretical; 
for instance, he does not attempt to ex- 
plain that distressingly difhenlt subject 
of high tides on opposite sides of the 
earth at the same time. In the main 


weeks in this country before he cut off 
his own qiene to ecape the teasing 
at his schoolmates. The viceroy was 
greutly shocked when he besrd the 
news, because a youtig man without o 
queve in Ching 15 quite 25 conspicuous 
asa young man with one would be m 
the United States. It was dificult to 
reconcile the old gentleman to the situa- 
tion, but he seems to have obeyed impe- 
nal ordersin that respect very promptly. 


OBITUARY 


SY REDERICK MAY DETWEILER, 
of the firm of Judd & Detweiler, 
pointers, who have printed the Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE for 15 
years, died at his home in Washington, 
November g, 1yog, at the age of 74. 
Mr Detweiler was elected a member of 
the National Geographic Society in 
Tas. 


LITERATURE 


his statements are lucid and direct, and 
the whole book is most admirably suited 
for the grade of pupils that it appeats to. 
The '‘ summaries," of which there are 
sevetal hindred, should every one be 
stnicken oul. Predipested food is disas- 
trous for developing powers of thought. 
There are several appendixes and avery 
useful index. c. M. 


The Non-Metallic Minerals. Their oc- 
chrrence and ses. By Geo. P. Mer- 
rill. Wiustrated. Pp.xi+ 414. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, tooy. 
Although our author neceseanly nses 

scientific symbols, his language is so 

suuple and clear in the descriptive por- 
tions, that be has furnished a very in- 
teresting and valuable book that appeals 
to both the educated general reader as 
well as-to the specialist, Usually he 
gives the scientific formula and compo- 
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sition of each mineral, its locality and 
tis tes. In the esse of the more im: 
portant ones, he adds the method of 
manipulating und fashioning them for 
commercial purposes. Often he quotes 
from well written, popuiar accounts of 
these processes, As he gives the tech- 
nical as well a& colMlnion names, a per: 
son of average intelligence can readily 
appreciate what is said, His scheme 
ol classification provides for 14 grent 
griips,as carbonates, sulphates, nitrates, 
ete. [lustrations abound, specimens 
in the National Museum being freely 
called into service. Brief select bibliog- 
taphies are found where needed, A 
food index ends the volume, C.-M. 


Dodge's Elementary. Geography. Hy 
Richard Elwood Dodge. LUhustrated. 
Pp.2ar. §& by to mehes: Chicago, 
New York, London: Rand, McNally 
“% Co. too4, §o.75; 

A splendid conception is this volome 
based upon, that of starting with what 
the child kuews the most about, and 
gradually proceeding to other and larger 
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notions. until the whole werld js in- 
cluded. The young learner here begins 
with his home, and passes from that to 
the village, the town, government, land 
surface, water, atmusphere, transporta- 
tion, and maps. Then he is led into a 
feneral description of the different por- 
tions of the globe It is all teld in a 
simple language, atid most abundantly 
ad beautifully illustrated, But itis to 
be feared that, being a university pro- 
fessor who prepared it, he has shot over 
the youthful hearls, Cettainly some of 
the maps, such as those on pages 66, 
OF, $29, must be too detailed for this- 
grade of pupils, There is also too much 
reliance in the text on mere memory, 
very little af connected idea being ap- 
parent in the way of cause and effect. 
There t much confusion of thought on 
pages 65 and 69 an “heat belts”’ and 
“the hot belt." Figure 366 is Japia- 
nese, not Chinese; Wokohoma is not a 
fine harbor as that phrase is understood, 
Of course the maps are well done, and 
the suggestions are first class in many 
instances, C. M, 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


EEG antral meeting of the National 
Geographic Soctety will be held 

ai Hubbard Memorial Hall, cormer Six- 
teenth and Mstreets, Washington, D.¢., 
January 13, 1905, at 8 p.m, Eight 
menbers of the Board of Managers are 
to be elected to fill vacancies caused by 
the expiration of the term of affice of 
the class of 1go2="4, as indicated in the 
list of Board of Managers published on 
another page of this Magazine, Naomi- 
nations for these positions will be pre- 
sented by a committee on nominations 
named by the Acting President, but ad- 
ditional nominations may be presented 
at the annual meeting by members of 
the Society. The annual report of the 
Secretary will be presented, summariz- 
ing the work of the Society during the 
year 1y04 A lecture by Mrs W. H. 
Nortoa,wife of the United States Consul 


to Harput.on ‘' Trvelsin Asia Minot."* 
will be given, taking the place of the 
tastial utimiual address by the President, 

The Board of Managers expresses the 
hope that members of the Society will 
attend aud participate in this annual 
meeting. The following amendment to 
the By-laws, which has been approved 
by the Board of Matiagers, will be pre- 
sented for action by the Society : 

Article [VY (OWficers), mectian r. Cinrit the 
fenience “OF the cight memntlers elected ut 
each aniittial peeing, not les than four tor 
thre than ml thal] te resi leuts cof thie District 
of Columbin.*' 

The section: will then read : 

Section 1. The administration of the So. 
ciety shall be entrusted toa Board of Managers 
composed af twenty-four tiembers, eight of 
who shall be clected by the Society at each 
andl teeing, to serve for three years, of 
until thitir successoraare- elected A majority 
Of the votes cunt shall be necessary for elec- 
tion. 

O. FP. Austis, Secretary, 
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PROGRAM OF MEETINGS, 1905 
THE Fal (TLAR CORSE 


Janwary 6, 1905 — ‘Japon’ Hy 
Baron Kentato Kaneko, of the House of 


Peers of Jnpan, LL. 1)., Harvard Uni- 


Versity, 1899 

January 20.—** Russia’ Ey Han, 
Charles Eimory Smith, formerly Post- 
master General nel Minister to Russia. 

February 3. -'' The Philippines." 
The Secretary of War, Hon. Wow H. 
Taft, formerly Chil Governor of the 
Philippine Tsiands, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Seciety ta dehver the 
address on this-snbject, provided that 
the demands of public service do not 
interfere. 

February “Manchuria and 
Korea! By ‘Mr Rawin V, Morgan, 
tt. S. Consul to Dalny. Mlostrated, 

March 10,—*"' The Panama Canal-" 
Rear Adnmnral Colby M, Chester, 1. 8S. 
N., Strperintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Observatory. T[ltstrate, 

March 24,—'"" The Cotimercial Prive 
of the (rient atd its Relation to the 
Commerce of the Umted States." By 
Hon. ©. P, Austin, Chief of the Burean 
of Statishits. I[llwstrated, 

March 31.—'‘' From Lexington ta 
Yorktown,”” By Mr W.. W. Ellsworth, 
of the Century Company. PMhirstrated. 

April 14.— "' Fighting the Holl 
Weevil." By Dr LO. Howard, Chief of 
the Bnreattiat Rutemelogy. ITtustrated, 

April 28.—** Niagara Falls."' By Dr 
G. K. Gilbert, Vice: President Natiounl 
Geographic Socrety. Diustrated, 





SOIHSTIFIC MERTISGS 


Thursday, January 12; 1905,—(Gen- 
eral subject, “* The Reclamation Ser- 
vice.” MrF, H, Newell, Chief Engi- 
neer, and other engineers of the Recla- 
mation Service, will cdesctibe the differ- 
ent itigation works now being con- 
structed, 


January 13.—Antinal meeting, Re- 
parts of atheers and elections: 


January 27..—General subject, 
"The American Dreserts."’ 
Vegetation. By Mri. ¥". Caville, 
Botutiist of the Departinent of Agri- 
cultures 

2. Physiography. By Dr G: K. Gib 
bert. 

3. Introducing the Date Palm. By 
Mr W. TT. 2witigle. 

February 10,—-General subject,'' Pro- 
gress in Animal Husbandry,’ There 
will be papers by Mr George M. Rom- 
mel, Mr G. Fayette Thompson, and 
others of the Department of Agricul- 
tite, on the work and plans of the 
Department for producing. distinctive 

mencan breeds of Horses, on the An- 
gora Gout, the Fat Tailed Sheep, the 
Harbadoes Woolless Sheep, on the in- 
troduction of the Hos indicus, ete. 

February 24.—Ceneral subject, *' The 
Botanical Tnvestizations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture," By Mr F. ¥, 
Coville, Botanist, and nembers of his 
staff, 

March 3.— General subject, ‘* Fro- 
Tess in Plant Physiology.’ Papers by 
lar Grearge T. Moore and others on ‘' Tn- 
aculating the Ground,'’ ‘* Protecting 
Municinal Water Supply Systems,"' etc. 

March 17.—General subject, 

; “Japan.” | 

The Geography of Japan. By Mr 
ki Hioki, First Secretary of the Japa- 
nese Legation. 

The Fisheries of Japan. By Dr Hugh 
AL. Satith, 

Agricuiture in Japan. Hy Mr David 
(3. Fairchild. 

April 7.—General subject, 

Forestry. "' 

Papers by Mr Gifford Pinchot, Mr 
Qverton Price, and others, of the U.S, 
Bureau. of Forestry, and a paper on 
Japanese Bamboos, by Mr David G. 
Fairchild. 
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TOWER OF PELEE 


1 6KEQUEL Too 


MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE 


Reine an acennt of one of the most remarkable structures of the eurth's surface, with 


further observations on volcanic phenoturna 
By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN 
Aowork unique in ite feld—somptuously illusirated with 24 folto plutes 


Small folio, $3.00 net; postage extra 


MONT PELFE AND THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE 


Pie most (horror li account of the Aniiliean eruption. of last yeirihal bos yet. appeared 


The beak ils tideed oneal! the beet descriptiotio that we pommesaof an active epieeds of a long Iie ofa 
ecg o ("— ae Mate, ew Work 


Bwa, fully Dlustreated, 553.00 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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TERMS: 
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The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE has on hand 
a few copies of complete back volumes which may be obtained at the 
following prices: 
Vol,3, 1891. 4) 0} «$5.10 | Vol 9,1898 . . . $275 
Vol 6, T6862 es S88 Viyerse tao [ep 


Vol. 6186-5 . . . 4.90 
Vol.7,1896 . . .. gas | Vola, t90k . . 2. B60 


VolS,1887 2. . . 800 | VoLIS 4902 . . . BO 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE will pay the 
following prices for copies of certain back numbers: 

Vol. 1, 1889, No. 2, $1.00; No. 4, $1.00. 

Vol. 2, 1890, No. 2. $1.00, 

Vol. 4, 1892, No. 1, $0.50; No. 2, $1.60; No. 3, $0.60; No. 4, 
$0.50; No. 5, $1.00; No. 6, $1.00, ) 

Vol, 10, 1899, No. 6, $0.50; Index, $0.50. 

Vol. 13, 1902, No. 1, $0.30. 
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HABE showing the newest and most correct blocks in Men's Headwear 
for the present season, ani call special attention to the 


BOSTON DERBY at 42.00 


which compares very favorably with hate wally sold for a dollar more. 
We show this in several styles. but in black ouly, for men of all ages, and 
in the proper proportions for large and small men. 


Attention is also called to the 
BOSTON TOURIST at 32.00 
a soft-felt hat in black and pearl gray; also to a line of soft felt hats, espe- 


cially for young men, in black, pearl pray, laurel, amd russet. They have 
low crowns and rather wide brims, and can be worn in apy shape desired. 


Other Hate ot 53.00, 54.00, and 35.00) including Stetson, which 
siatids for all that is procurable in hat elegance 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York Washinyion 




















SPECIAL MAPS PUBLISHED. BY THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Map of Manchuria and Korea (36 x42 inches), 
Prepared unler the Mitectiiin of the War Department. 


5 feet 2 inches = 3 feet). 
Wins of: the: Ehitopines (Steck big eS geet. 
Map of South Africa (46x33 inches). 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department. 


Map mee Northeastern | China (36x28 inches). 
unter th of the War De 


Map ok Atak Che th ecco 
Pee pecen eeier the sivekten Mis 2he. 0 §, Geological Sarver. 
Map = wing Alaskan Boundary Award (1212 inches}. 
uinier the direction of the U.S. Coust and Geoiletlo Surrer. 


A Suis a of Twelve Maps on the Alaskan Boundary Disp: 
Prepared under direction of Hon. join W, Powter, ez—Secretar 
Chart of the Weed oa Mercator’s Projection S27? ed [incties)« 
| Prepared under the direction af the Hydrographic Off 
| Map of Cuba (8x76 inches). 
| Prepared a under the d dissecting of Robert “T. Hill 
A Serics of Twenty-five Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 
} of weather forecasting. 
Prepared uoder the direction of Dr, Willis L. Moore, Chief 0. S, Weather Borne. 
Panorama of the Wrangell Mountains, Alaska. 


A remarkable picture, ehowing ecores of lodty peaks in an area ga large os the 
State of Delaware 


By Mall for Twenty-five Cents Each. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 0,6, 
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